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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Greenwich dinner to Lord Hartington yesterday week, 
at which Mr. Bright presided, was limited to Liberal 
Unionist Members of the House of Commons; but Mr. Bright’s 
speech was extremely impressive, and Lord Hartington’s highly 
significant. Mr. Bright admitted that the Liberal Party was 
broken to pieces, and laid the blame on Mr. Gladstone for per- 
sisting in his Home-rule policy for Ireland when he found that 
his party could not be persuaded to give him their united support. 
Mr. Bright thought that the Bill for the Better Government of 
Ireland ought to have been dropped, and time given to the 
country to reconsider this very difficult question. But as this was 
not done, the Liberal Party was necessarily broken up. Dealing 
with Mr. Gladstone’s “concessions,” Mr. Bright said that he 
had made a concession by surrendering the only feature in his 
Bill on which, for substantial reasons at least, it was possible to 
look with satisfaction,—the exclusion of the Irish Members from 
the Parliament at Westminster. That was not, on the whole, 
desirable, because it virtually gave up the unity of the Kingdom ; 
but if the unity of the Kingdom were to be given up, that 
exclusion was of the nature of compensation for it, while no 
other feature of the Bill even partook of the nature of compen- 
sation at aJl. Mr. Gladstone’s speeches were very eloquent and 
very vigorous, but they reminded Mr. Bright of what the English 
visitor said of a Spanish host,—that there was very little meat, 
but a great deal of table-cloth. Lord Hartington and his 
friends had saved Ireland from being consigned to the govern- 
ment of men who had insulted the Queen’s Standard and torn 
down the national flag, and Mr. Bright hoped that they had 
saved her from this fate for ever. 


Lord Hartington, in returning thanks, defended stoutly the 
policy of the Irish Crimes Act. He accepted full responsibility 
for the tardy changés introduced into the Irish Land Act after 
it had gone down to the House of Commons, and admitted that 
the Liberal Unionists had: been fully consulted beforehand, and 
had then thought that these changes would not be necessary. 
As regards the closer junction between the different sections of 
the Unionist Party which had been advocated, Lord Hartington 
fully admitted that for many reasons it would be desirable, 
since it was not wise for the Liberal Unionists to be identified 
only with a negative policy. They ought also to be associated 
with a constructive policy which would have the effect of 
showing that they really deserve the confidence of the country. 
But the time for that closer junction had not yet arrived. It 
would be necessary for the Conservatives and for the Liberal 
Unionists to deliberate together on the general features of a con- 
Structive policy, before the time would be ripe for the junction 
desired. “I think,” said Lord Hartington, “that progress is 
being made,” and he expressed his belief that the Conservative 
Party, stimulated by the Liberal Unionist Party, is prepared to 
enter on a course of progressive legislation, “In the interval 














take it, a formal announcement of the readiness of Lord 
Hartington within a few months to join the Government in a 
policy of prudent and progressive reform. 


Sir Henry James and Mr. Chamberlain both spoke, and both 
spoke as identifying themselves with Lord Hartington in the 
crisis of the moment. “Us,” said Sir Henry James, “no 
threats will intimidate and no bribes allure. We can only 
proceed doing our best for that cause which to some extent we 
have created, and which I am sure none of us present will be 
disposed to desert.” And Mr. Chamberlain said that, though 
of late the Unionists had appeared to be losing ground, it was 
only because the Gladstonians had abandoned Gladstonian 
principles; and so Sir George Trevelyan had been returned to 
Parliament as a Gladstonian of the most gushing order, but 
pledged to oppose all the leading principles of Mr, Gladstone’s 
measures. If the Unionists had been beaten, Mr. Chamberlain 
held that they had been beaten with weapons stolen from their 
own armoury. Perhaps; but in our opinion they are weapons 
which should never have been in the Unionist armoury at all, 
and which cannot be effectively used in the Unionist cause. If 
Mr, Chamberlain is wise, he will make a present of these danger- 
ous weapons to Sir George Trevelyan, and limit himself, in 
future, to the use of those weapons which serve only to bind the 
Union closer, and not to drive wedges into its joints. 


Prince Ferdinand has at last determined to accept the 
Bulgarian Throne without the previous sanction of the Powers. 
He reached Bulgarian soil on Thursday; and after being 
greeted by the Regents, who assured him that as long as he 
laboured “ for the liberty and independence of the country,’”’ the 
Army and people would support him, he proceeded to Widdin in 
the Government yacht. At Widdin the Prince issued a procla- 
mation, in which he accepts the Throne as if it were a free 
gift of the Bulgarian people, and says nothing whatever about 
the sanction of the Powers. It is expected that he will reach 
Tirnova this evening, and as soon as possible meet the Sobranje 
and take the oath to the Constitution. It must have been a 
curious experience for Prince Ferdinand to travel down the 
Danube in the yacht—a present from the Czar—in which the 
last Prince of Bulgaria was conveyed ont of his own Kingdom 
a helpless prisoner at the mercy of a gang of bravoes. 


The Irish Land Bill was read a third time in the House of 
Commons on Saturday last, after several distinct battles on the 
question of cancelling arrears of rent in the case of farms on 
which the rents are to be reduced, but no concession was made. 
On Thursday, the amendments carried in the Commons were 
considered by the House of Lords, and a few of the Commons’ 
amendments were disagreed with, the most important of them 
being that by which the tenants of accommodation-land near 
towns with a population of less than two thousand, are to be 
admitted to the benefits of the Land Act of 1881. The debate 
was made of more general interest by a very able speech from 
the Duke of Argyll, in which he dwelt upon the great danger 
which will arise, under the provisions of the new Bill, that the 
rent of land may be so lowered as to encourage greatly indolence 
in the tenant, unless the Land Commissioners and the Courts 
show a very much greater power of resisting the pressure of 
popular opinion than any one expects. 





The Government were entertained by the Lord Mayor at the 
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Mansion House on Wednesday, when Lord Salisbury made a 
speech complimenting the Queen on the loyalty of “the most 
loyal and the most powerful people on the earth;” language 
which seems more complimentary than accurate, unless Lord 
Salisbury either construes the word “powerful” in a peculiar 
sense of his own, or takes leave to include all the English 
communities of the British Colonies amongst those whose 
power he thus exalts. He repeated once more that the 
first “ mandate” of this Government is to maintain the unity 
of the Empire, and that the Government is bound to do so “ by 
sanctions as sacred as ever bound the honour of a private man 
or the consistency of a statesman.” With regard to Ireland, 
he said :—* Up to this time I have always maintained that our 
responsibility was imperfect. We had to deal with a state of 
law which we condemned; we were unable to repress crime as 
we thought it ought to be repressed; but now we have 
been entrusted with the powers for which we asked, and 
we feel that Parliament will have the right to say to us 
with respect to these powers, and with respect to each 
one of these powers, ‘Have you used it to the full and in 
the best manner in which it was capable of being used ?’ and 
they will have the right to come upon us with heavy censure, 
if by any neglect, or imprudence, or timidity on our part, 
the weapon with which they have entrusted us fails of the effect 
they intended it to have.” That does not sound like the speech of 
a statesman who shrinks from proclaiming the National League. 
Nevertheless, added Lord Salisbury, the country must not 
expect that any weapon would have a magical effect in removing 
the Irish difficulty. In part it is the consequence of that universal 
suffering which the depression of agriculture has produced 
throughout the world. On the settlement of the Russo-Afghan 
border Lord Salisbury spoke with satisfaction, and of our duty 
to stay in Egypt till our work is done, with confidence and 
assurance. He believed that peace was now better assured in 
Europe than it had been for many months past. 


Mr. Goschen, in answering for the House of Commons, took 
credit for the remarkable self-restraint exhibited by a large 
majority of its Members, who number among them, he believes, 
many “muzzled Ciceros,” as well as possibly a few garrulous 
Catilines. It is only fair to remember, said Mr. Goschen, when the 
relative degeneracy of the House of Commons is spoken of, thatthe 
questions which now almost exclusively occupy it are very exciting 
questions, and very different indeed from those which fifteen or 
twenty years ago used to occupy by far the larger portion of its 
time. There are, too, comparatively few old Members. “ We 
have fewer break-horses to put into harness with some of the 
bolder and wilder spirits of the present House.” That is true 
enough, and it is especially serious when the “off-leader” 
exhibits such various signs of restlessness, and even restiveness. 


On Saturday last, London was alarmed by the outbreak of a 
fire at Mr. William Whiteley’s, which the officers of the Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade are said to describe as the most formidable 
they have ever had to contend with. All the employés had left, 
as usual, on Saturday afternoon, and the firemen had gone over 
the building, and found everything safe. Between 7 and 8, 
however, signs of fire were discovered in a five-storied building 
belonging to one of the manufacturing departments. The efforts 
at once made to prevent the spread of the fire only served to 
show the extent to which it had got hold of the building. 
Almost immediately after the first engines had got to work, the 
walls of the building fell outwards into the street, in which a 
large number of policemen, firemen, and other persons had 
collected. Four men were killed at once, and a large number 
of persons received injuries from the falling brickwork. The 
suddenness with which the fire assumed uncontrollable propor- 
tions is attributed to the fact that, to use the words of the 
engineer of the Brigade, it was “a bottled-up fire,”—7.e., one 
that had been smouldering gradually for some time. 


When the fire was at last got in hand, it was found that a 
block covering an area of 200 feet by 150 feet had been totally 
destroyed. The damage has in some statements been put at 
£500,000, of which loss very little is covered by insurance. This 
is the seventh fire at Mr. Whiteley’s since the year 1880. As to 
the exact origin of the fire, nothing is known. There seems, 
however, every reason to believe that it was the work of an 
incendiary. Trade jealousy has been suggested as the motive ; 
but why should the small tradesman injured by the competition 
of the great smporiums attack Mr. Whiteley only, and never 








ents 
attempt the Civil Service or the Army and Navy Stores, which 
do him quite as much harm? Another explanation is sought in 
the alleged harshness of Mr. Whiteley to his workpeople. If 
as is stated, his rules are oppressive, this is a far more likely 
explanation. There is nothing like the bitterness of an employé 
with an unredressed grievance against his master. The ful} 
resources of the Fire Brigade were employed to keep the flames 
in check. Almost all the engines at their disposal, and no less 
than three and a half miles of hose, were made use of during the 
whole of Saturday night in throwing 56,000 tons of water 
on the burning buildings. What the result would have been 
had the services of the men and engines been required at the 
East End at the same time, it is impossible to say. Certainly 
the Bill for strengthening the Brigade, now before Parliament, 
cannot be said to lack arguments for its passing. The police 
and firemen, as usual, behaved with the greatest courage and 
devotion. 


A very ghastly railway disaster is reported from the United 
States. An excursion train to Niagara, containing from 600 to 
900 passengers, fell through a bridge which had taken fire, the 
engine-driver being unable to stop the train after he became 
aware of the fire before him. It is said that at least 200 persons 
were killed, and above 150 seriously injured. A considerable 
number of the passengers would also have been burned, but for 
the gallant efforts of fifty of them, who threw earth on the flames, 
and so extinguished them. As there were no instruments at 
hand for lifting the earth, this was effected almost wholly by 
hand. 


There certainly seems a very strong case for the passing of 
the Scotch Conveyancing Act Amendment Bill. Under the 
law of Scotland, the greater part of the land is held by feudal 
superiors at nominal feu-duties or peppercorn-rents. When the 
estate passes to the heir-at-law, the feudal superior has a right 
to levy a double feu-duty ; when to a stranger, a whole year’s 
rental. Under the Scotch Conveyancing Act of 1874, the 
trustees of the heir-at-law are held to be strangers; and so 
when a devolution of property held in trust takes place, the feudal 
superior can claim a year’s rent. It is ridiculous that the fact 
that the draftsman of the Act did not see what its effect would 
be, should be held to give the feudal superiors a property 
they did not possess before. It is clear that Parliament should 
amend the Act of 1874 without delay. It is hard enough for 
Scotland to have had to endure so long the technicalities of an 
unreformed and primitive feudalism, without having the burden 
further increased by blundering legislation. 


On Wednesday night, a Bill for transferring to the Secretary 
for Scotland certain duties now exercised by the Home Secre- 
tary, passed its second reading. The Bill was objected to by Mr. 
Childers and several of the Scotch Members, on the ground that 
it did not go far enough. Scotland, it was urged, ought to have 
a Secretary of State with a seat in the Cabinet, who should 
exercise the Royal prerogative of mercy in Scotland, and be 
alone responsible for Scotch home affairs. To this proposal we 
see no theoretical objection, provided that the Scotch Members 
really desire the change. It must, however, be admitted that 
Mr. Matthews pointed out some very strong arguments against 
so comprehensive a change. The Home Secretary has in his. 
hands the carrying out of several very important Acts, in whick 
uniformity of administration is very important. To pick out 
the threads of government when they have once been twisted into 
the rope of a centralised Executive, is by no means an easy task. 


The House of Lords, as the final Court, on Monday last decided 
that lands purchased under an order of the Court of Chancery 
directing that they shall retain the character of personalty, are 
liable to pay Probate-duty. This decision reverses the judgment 
of the Court of Appeal, and affirms that of the Queen’s Bench 
Division. The circumstances of the case were somewhat curious. 
The surplus personal estate of Sir Henry Meux, a lunatic, 
amounting to over a million sterling, was thus invested in land 
by order of the Court. On his death, his executors refused to pay 
Probate-duty, on the ground that it could not be claimed on real 
estate. Hence the appeal. The Lord Chancellor, though not 
dissenting from the other Law Lords, expressed his opinion that 
though the weight of authority was too great to be disturbed, 
the decision, on grounds of abstract principle, should have been 
the other way. 


General Boulanger is determined not to let the public lose 
sight of him. During the past week, he has sent two letters 
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intended to glorify himself, to the papers. In the first, addressed 
to his seconds, he states that when insulted by M. Ferry, he 
wanted “a real duel, and not a duel almost without danger.” 
Pablic opinion will jadge between the man who offers a ridiculous 
form of reparation for an insult, and “ me who meant to risk my 
life to avenge my military honour.” Bat for its bloodthirstiness, 
this pompous effusion would be ridiculous. In France, the 
taunts are apparently not very effective, for the politicians and 
‘ournalists are not at all anxious to favour the substitution of 
‘combats to the death for their present system of duelling without 
danger. General Boulanger’s “slugs-in-a-sawpit” style of 
challenge offers few attractions, and finds very few supporters. 
General Boulanger’s second letter is to Madame Katkoff. In 
it the irrepressible General apparently takes upon himself to 
condole with the widow in the name of the French people. 
“Your grief,” he writes, “ becomes ours.” The letter is, of 
course, an anti-German demonstration, and intended to keep 
the writer still before the public as the hero of the Revenge. 


The smouldering hostility between France and Germany is 
constantly giving out puffs of flame and smoke. Thirty French 
officials living on the German side of the border have been 
given notice of expulsion from German soil; and, on the 
other hand, a German toy-manufactory at Emberménil, on 
French territory, has been closed, though it has since been per- 
mitted to reopen for three months’ further work in order to give 
the German proprietors time to dispose of their stock. The 
papers of both countries are continually attacking each other, 
and a chronic state of insecurity is thereby fostered,—but there 
is no reason to suppose that at present the two Governments 
have the least intention of going to war. Indeed, the 
meeting of the German and Austrian Emperors at Gastein 
last Saturday and Sunday is supposed to have drawn somewhat 
closer the alliance of the North German and South German 
Powers, though we should suppose that this friendly meeting is 
rather the consequence than the cause of a closer political 
alliance. These meetings of Sovereigns are rather barometric 
indications of the approximation of national interests, than the 
influences which bring about these approximations. But the 
increasing friendliness of Germany and Austria will make 
France even less willing to quarrel with Germany than she 
would otherwise be. 


Mr. Labouchere moved the adjournment of the House on 
Thursday, to call for explanations on our Egyptian policy, and 
thereby wasted a good deal of the time of the House, without 
even gaining the support of his own leaders,—Mr. Bryce very 
wisely administering a mild snub to Mr. Labouchere, and post- 
poning his remarks on the Egyptian policy of the Government 
till the vote for the Diplomatic and Consular Services should 
come on. Mr. Labouchere’s chief object, indeed, was to dis- 
credit Mr. Goschen, and with that view he went back to the loan 
negotiated by Mr. Goschen’s former firm, and did his very best 
to impute to Mr. Goschen self-interested conduct of a damaging 
kind. He even suggested that Mr. Goschen’s old firm had 
pocketed a commission of 11 per cent. on the loan, while Mr. 
Goschen in his speech positively denied that it had been even so 
much as 13 per cent.; and when Mr. Goschen stated that he 
could not remember on what terms the loan was underwritten, 
Mr. Labouchere interjected an “ Ah!” in a tone that suggested 
imputations of the most serious kind; and this Mr. Goschen 
characterised as “an almost insolent interruption.” Hereupon, 
of course, Mr. Labouchere rose to order, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had to withdraw the term, which, as he justly 
said, he used “ under considerable provocation.” Mr. Goschen’s 
explanations were, indeed, as full and satisfactory as possible, 
probably even to Mr. Labouchere himself,—only that to him 
satisfactory explanations are probably by no means a satisfaction. 


Mr. Dillon, who seconded Mr. Labouchere’s motion, of course 
took the side of France, and scolded the British Government 
for its disregard of the French views. “France,” he said, “ was 
covered with insult.” Those who read the despatches, unless 
they belong to the Parnellite Party, will certainly not think so. 
We observe that the French Government is now throwing some 
doubt over the authenticity of the Count de Montebello’s Note 
to the Sultan; but if the words which we are just about to 
quote were authentic,—as they most likely are,—the insult was 
allon the other side :—“ Si votre Majesté Impériale ne rati- 
fierait pas la susdite Convention, Ambassadeur de France est 
autorisé par son Gouvernement & donner & votre Majesté 
Impériale l’assurance catégorique et formelle que le Gouvernes 








ment Frangais préservera et garantira votre Majesté vis-a-vis 
des conséquences, quelles qu’elles soient, qui résulteraient de la 
non-ratification en question.” .A more cynical threat of war 
was never launched at the head of Great Britain. . 


The Report of the Committee on Perpetual Pensions obtained 
by Mr. Bradlaugh recommends that no more such pensions be 
granted, and that all sinecure offices to which salaries are 
attached, and all existing pensions, shall be determined. In com- 
muting the pensions, the Treasury are to consider the circum- 
stances under which each pension was granted, and whether or 
not any real service was rendered by the original grantee. Where 
no service, or only nominal service, is rendered by the holder of 
a hereditary office, and where no service, or only nominal ser- 
vice, was rendered by the original grantee of a pension, the 
salary or pension shall in no case continue beyond the life of 
the present holder. In all cases, commutation is to effect a real 
saving to the nation. The rate of twenty-seven years’ purchase 
lately adopted by the Treasury is condemned as too high. With 
most of these recommendations we are heartily in sympathy. 
That, however, which directs treatment according to the deserts 
of the first grantee is clearly wrong. When a perpetual pen- 
sion has been granted by competent authority, an actual 
property has been created, and to take this away without 
proper compensation is simple confiscation. We do not refuse 
to pay the interest on the National Debt because many of the 
early loans were scandalously jobbed. The question of the 
hereditary sinecure offices is perhaps somewhat different, since 
the interest of the holder was not assignable, and so, in the 
ordinary sense of the term, cannot be regarded as property. 


This appears to be an age of insect pests. We are assured 
that the Hessian fly has now made a firm lodgment in our wheat 
and barley, and that the most we can hope is to keep it down 
by carefully destroying the stubble of infested wheat and barley. 
Mr. C. W. Gray, writing from the House of Commons, says that 
the Hessian fly is now in the pupa or chrysalis state, “and 
may be easily found in an affected barley or wheat field by 
examining straws which are bent down from a wound just above 
the second or third joint, the small reddish-brown chrysalis, 
very similar to a grain of linseed, being lodged in the straw at 
the wounded part. In some fields I have found half-a-dozen or 
more straws containing the pups on a square yard of ground. 
There is, I fear, no way of stamping the pest out by compulsory 
means with compensation, as it would be practically impossible 
to destroy all the infested straw in England, but something may 
be done to keep it under by cleaning and burning the stubbles, 
if weather permits, directly after harvest, and, as it is probable 
that the rubbish and siftings fzom threshing and dressing 
machines will contain quantities of the pups, all refuse of this 
sort should be burnt.” Germany is also suffering from the 
Colorado beetle, which has appeared in Saxony, in the neighbour- 
hood of Dommitsch. The German Government is issuing the 
most serious warnings on that subject. It would seem that 
insects are more damaging just now than larger foes, and all 
the more formidable because they are so. minute. Something 
of the same kind is true also of the political world. 


General Sir John Adye, writing to Wednesday’s Times, main-. 
tains that the pattern cutlass-bayonet now complained of had: 
been tried as early as 1869, and was highly approved by the 
Admiralty in February, 1870, whereas he himself was not 
appointed Director of Artillery till April, 1870, and was not, there- 
fore, in office at the time it was adopted. Indeed, he didzot see the 
papers on the subject till February, 1871. Sir Joha Adye also 
maintains that a Director of Artillery at the War Office could 
not possibly be responsible for the tempering of steel at Wool- 
wich, and he states that the cutlasses converted in 1875 were 
reported on favourably, and that as he ceased to be Director of 
Artillery in July, 1875, he was not responsible for those con- 
versions which have been found such fault with. Mr. Stanhope, 
on the other hand, while contending that Sir John Adye’s 
responsibility in this matter is very limited, denies that he can, 
be exonerated from all responsibility for what was done between, 
April, 1870, and July, 1875; and if any of the objectionable 
conversions took place between those dates, as we suppose, this 
seems the reasonable account of the matter. What we fear ia 
that all these personal responsibilities are so complicated and 
sub-divided, that it becomes impossible ta say to any one man, 
—‘ You ought to have prevented this blunder, and as you did 
not, you must be declared culpable for it.’ 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent, 
Consols were on Friday 1014 to 101§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——@——— 

LORD HARTINGTON’S DECLARATION. 
i ty HARTINGTON’S speech on Friday week at the 
Greenwich dinner has been universally understood to 
mean, and no doubt does mean, that during the recess he and 
his friends intend to take counsel with the Government as to 
the general features of a moderate but progressive policy on 
which the Liberal Unionists and the Conservatives could 
agree; and would be perfectly willing to join the Government 
if these negotiations result in showing that there is no insur- 
mountable difference of principle between them, and if the 
Conservative Party think that the Unionist cause would be 
served by such a junction. This is a very important 
announcement, and one which will give the greatest 
possible satisfaction to all who believe, as we believe, 
that the time for a merely Conservative policy is past, 
and that the most which even Conservatives can now 
attempt with any prospect of success is so to moderate the 
course of constitutional progress as to prevent anything like 
an abrupt, revolutionary, or ill-considered change. And the 
true head for a party of constitutional progress such as we 
here suggest, is undoubtedly Lord Hartington. Lord Hartington 
has shown from the time when he first entered on political 
life, no sort of nervous timidity, no kind of dread, of change, 
or of change in the popular direction. No one in the 
Liberal Party has evinced less sympathy with exclusive 
privilege than Lord Hartington. He has steadily supported the 
policy of extending the suffrage down to the household limit at 
which it has recently been fixed, nor is there any remnant of 
hereditary privilege obstructing social and economical pro- 
gress, of which he has not cordially supported the complete 
removal. Some of his old colleagues are now accustomed to 
treat Lord Hartington as if he had always been a Oon- 
servative ; and doubtless on the subject of the great agrarian 
revolution in Ireland, and the policy to be pursued towards 
it, he has entertained, and has had reason for entertaining, 
far more serious doubts than some of those who were his 
colleagues a couple of years ago. But it is idle to talk of 
a statesman who, next to Mr. Gladstone, was the most con- 
— amongst the “range of extinct volcanoes,” as 
. Disraeli termed the Treasury Bench of 1873, as a 
man who was at heart mainly Conservative. Lord Harting- 
ton has always advocated a policy of progress. There 
has been no heartier supporter of the emancipation of the 
land from the hampering laws of primogeniture, settle- 
ment, and entail, than himself. And even in the present 
Session, his group has certainly urged the Govern- 
ment into a more popular Irish Land Act than had 
at first been intended, instead of holding it back. If there 
be a statesman anywhere who is duly impressed with the 
duty of fully understanding and sympathetically weighing 
the demands of the people, that statesman is Lord 
Hartington. Nor do we doubt for a moment that he 
will find it a comparatively easy matter to concert with 
Lord Salisbury’s Government the general principles of a 
progressive policy, and to agree upon them. The difficulty 
lies, where the difficulty in politics very often lies, rather in 
determining the proper name to be given to the new national 
party, than in determining the policy of that party. Lord 
Hartington would certainly hardly be willing to take up 
the Conservative name, not merely because it would imply 
that he has abandoned Liberal principles which he has 
not abandoned, but because it would be extremely preju- 
dicial to the success of the party at the polls that it 
should be baptised with a name which appears to imply 
resistance to change, instead of desire for careful, wise, 
and well-considered adaptations of our policy and our laws 
to the popular institutions which we have so recently estab- 
lished. The associations of the word “ Conservative ” are not 
at all those which could ever greatly attract the people. And 
yet what the new party wish is not only to attract the people, 
but to convince them that a steady current of moderate change 
is as desirable for them as violent change tending to disruption 
is dangerous and prejudicial. And it is, therefore, a question 
of the greatest moment whether the party of which Lord 
Hartington should be the head, ought to misname itself ‘«Con- 
servative.” ‘ Unionist” is a word which will do very well for 
the present emergency, but is obviously inapplicable after that 
emergency is past; and even “Constitutional,” though 
less objectionable than “Conservative,” does not directly 
convey the idea of progressive reform, which ought 
to be conveyed for the purposes of forming any really 


national and popular party. That Mr. G . 
succeed in keeping the ne of * Liberal ” ~ _— will 
which has just staked everything on the cast of Home-rale, 
we can hardly doubt, so that a real difficulty will arise should, 
Lord Hartington’s negotiations succeed, as to the name which 
the new party should adopt. Even if they were to fail which 
is, we hope, very unlikely, the Conservatives would make a 
serious mistake if they did not adopt some name which would 
imply that they are willing to adapt their policy in future to 
the more popular conditions under which they now work, 

But, be the name what it may, Lord Hartington, if he. 
comes to the head of the Unionist Party, will test the real: 
preference of the English people for a policy of caution as con. 
trasted with the policy of sensation. It is difficult for 
when we note the sober and careful action of Trade-Unions 
and Co-operative Congresses, and the steady loyalty of 
the agricultural labourers to the various national institu. 
tions of the country, to doubt that the policy of sensation is, 
after all, not the policy which best suits the genius of the 
English people. Mr. Gladstone, after rendering such brilliant 
services to the people as he has rendered, may, of course, count 
on a very substantial following when he proposes anything, 
however sensational, for Ireland, if he himself believes and de- 
clares that nothing less will do her justice. But we are persuaded 
that no other leader except Mr. rf mal would ever have got 
together on a short notice any substantial party for a policy so. 
dangerous as that which would either cut off Ireland from 
all concern in the supreme Legislature, or else initiate a 
totally new experiment by introducing the federal principle, 
with all its dangers and vast innovations, into our national 
life. No doubt Mr. Gladstone has accustomed us to heroic: 
legislation and even heroic administration. Not only was the 
Government of 1869-74 described as “a range of extinct 
volcanoes,” but the Government from 1880 to 1885 was 
marked by considerable sensations.—by the Irish Land Act 
and the Crimes Act, by the naval demonstration which secured 
Thessaly for Greece and an extension of territory for Monte- 
negro; by the Egyptian Expedition, and the mission of General 
Gordon, and the Nile Expedition ; and, finally, by the dispute 
with Russia concerning the Afghan border, which so nearly 
ended in war. The history of the British Government during 
the last eighteen years has been a history of exciting crises, 
Lord Beaconsfield filling up the gap between Mr. Gladstone’s 
two Administrations with foreign-policy shocks of the most 
serious kind. What we want to have tested is whether the 
British democracy as a whole really like all this excite- 
ment; whether they would not prefer a sober Govern- 
ment which, so far as possible, prepared the public 
mind gradually for its policy, and discouraged sensation, 
We have a pretty strong opinion that the British public is 
sober at heart, and prefers Ministers of the sober type to 
Ministers of the heroic type, even though they can fully 
appreciate the generous disgust with which Mr. Gladstone 
exposed the leaden character of our Irish Administration before 
1869, and its apparently complete indifference to the real 
grievances and wrongs of Ireland. It may be that the super- 
ficial education which the Education Act has popularised, has 
to a certain extent stimulated the appetite for political sensa- 
tion, and undermined that rather stolid good-sense and 
apathetic Liberalism which characterised the last Government 
of Lord Palmerston. And if so, Lord Hartington is not the 
man to take the taste of the British elector, for he is far too 
sober and steady to cultivate sensational politics, But we 
should be surprised to find that it is so. We believe that 
Englishmen have of late years had enough and to spare 
of political shocks, and that they would welcome heartily a 
Government which promised them a quiet adaptation of our 
institutions to the new wants of the democracy, a calm and 
yet decided foreign policy, in which there should be neither 
unnecessary threats nor unnecessary shrinking from the threats 
of others, and a steady determination to keep the United 
Kingdom together, by wise reforms where these are needed, 
and by a gentle application of overwhelming force where 
nothing else will do. If such a Government were not welcomed 
by the people of Great Britain, we should have to admit that 
the temperament of the nation is not that equable and calm 
temperament with which Englishmen have been so often, and 
on the whole, we think, so justly credited. It may be true 
that there is some love of excitement in all democracies, but it 
is least of all in democracies of Saxon origin. The United 
States have shown a dislike to sensational policies. And the 
people of England are not more excitable than the people of 





the United States. 
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_—_— 
THE GOVERNMENT AND THE NATIONAL LEAGUE. 


E shall not do such injustice to the Government as to 
suppose that after all the odium they have incurred, 

and all the manly effort they have made to bring the conflict 
with the National League in Ireland to a final trial, they are 
contemplating an ignominious shrinking at the last moment 
from that great crisis of their fate, and, what is still more 
important than the fate of any Government, from the great 
crisis of Irish fate. Those who believe, as many do honestly 
believe, that what they contemptuously call the policy of 
& goercion,” as distinguished from the policy of “ love,” is con- 
ceived in a spirit of scorn and hostility for Ireland, instead of in 
aspirit of the most passionate sympathy with the true Ireland, 
.-the Ireland whom they hope to see reclaiming her place 
amongst the nations as a country in which the cause of 
‘ystice takes precedence of all vulgar self-interest,—misread 
all the grounds on which the Liberal Unionists, and, as 
we heartily believe, the Government itself no less than 
the Liberal Unionists, have been acting. The Zimes, which 
has played a great and statesmanlike part in the work of this 
last Session, has, we believe, erred a little in giving too much 
rominence to its disgust at the low tone of the majority of 
the Parnellite Members, and too little prominence to the pro- 
found sympathy with struggling honesty which dictated the 
most characteristic portions of the new Land Bill, and that 
still deeper compassion for the tenantry who desire to do right 
amidst crushing temptations to do wrong, which dictated the 
new Crimes Act. For our own part, we sincerely believe 
that while both the Land Bill and the Crimes Act have illus- 
trated the earnest sympathy with Ireland which has animated 
the statesmen to whom each alike is due, the Crimes Act has 
illustrated that sympathy in the noblest and most manly 
fashion. What do those who speak of that Act as a mere heart- 
Jess measure of oppression towards a downtrodden people, know of 
the real inner condition of Ireland ? If they had but studied the 
Nationalist Press with anything like the care of that corre- 
spondent of the Times who compiled the two impressive series 
of extracts from it which appeared in its pages on Monday and 
Wednesday last, they would know, on the authority of no enemy, 
but on that of the Nationalist organs themselves, that the 
government of Ireland is now contested between an Adminis- 
tration honestly desirous of doing true justice towards both 
the Irish landlords and the Irish tenantry, and the executive 
of a sordid Jacquerie who exercise a grinding tyranny over the 
most honest and most willing part of the Irish people, making 
the mere payment of a just debt the worst of sins, and the 
cultivation of land which the former tenant often earnestly 
wished to leave in order to find more hopeful work in a new 
country, and which the landlord had let to a tenant who 
would really improve the soil, the one offence which 
these agrarian tyrants will never pardon, Never was 
any case more triumphantly made out than that the 
National League, whatever popular support it has in Ireland, 
feels itself in the greatest danger of losing that support, and 
is obliged, by reiterated threats and intimidation, to remind 
the peasantry, that if they do not continue their subscriptions 
to the League, if they do not implicitly obey the mandates of 
the League, if they cultivate a single rood of land from which 
a tenant has, even with his own hearty consent, been evicted, 
if they even pay their poor-rates against the order of the 
League, they will have to undergo the most bitter persecution, 
and to fight for their lives even to get bread or the consolations 
of religion. Mr. Harrington’s statement in Parliament that the 
National League had never boycotted any one for refusing to 
belong to it, is disproved in these Times articles by wholesale 
quotations from the Nationalist Press in all quarters of Ireland. 
The simple truth is, that in Ireland at the present moment 
.two powers are fighting an internecine battle for the mastery ; 
the one, a band of most pitiless and unscrupulous agitators 
with a political end beyond the economical end for which they 
are ostensibly fighting,—a band of agitators doubtless owing its 
origin in part toa certain number of bad landlords, by which we 
mean landlords who, under the pressure of very hard times and 
heavy mortgages on their own estates, have been rendered un- 
Willing to take their fair share of the loss which has fallen upon 
agriculture in all parts of the world; the other, the British 
Government, which has groped its way through many and 
grievous blunders to a very sincere desire to do justice all round, 
wherever justice is possible, The question now is, which of 
these two powers is to win? If the Jacquerie win, Ireland will 
have to pass through a new epoch of demoralisation worse 


than any demoralisation to which that unfortunate country has 


hitherto been subjected. If the Government win, we have 
every hope that it will never again fall back into the supine- 
ness of former years, and that we may see Ireland gradually 
resuming the tone of a country in which just judgment is done, 
and in which the people, on the whole, stand by those who pro- 
tect them from their own worst enemies. But the crisis is close 
at hand. Unless the Government proclaim the National League 
before Parliament is prorogued,—as we do not doubt they 
will,—and brace themselves up for a very serious conflict, 
which will be no child’s-play, the fate of Ireland, so far as the 
immediate future is concerned, will be sealed. 

We assume that the Government has made up its mind for 
this struggle, not because we profess to have any special 
information, but because we have recognised in Mr. Balfour, 
and in the whole attitude of the Government this Session, a 
strength of purpose which is quite inconsistent with any 
intention of showing the white-feather at the last moment. 
If Parliament separates without the proclamation of the 
National League, under the sixth clause of the Crimes Act, 
the National League will be in complete command of the 
situation, and the Irish people will know that it is in complete 
command of the situation. In other words, the Govern- 
ment will have incurred all this unjust odium only to make 
itself contemptible in Ireland, and to see its agrarian policy 
trampled upon in every part of the country. It cannot now 
pose as a Government in sympathy with Mr. Parnell ; it was 
too late for that when it decided to fight this great battle for 
the enforcement of the law. It can only win a reputation 
for cowardice, as well as a reputation for wishing to do what 
it dares not do, by carrying an Act which it shrinks from 
applying. It is idle to say that if occasion justifies it, the Govern- 
ment can call Parliament together again atonce. Parliament 
would come together again in the worst possible humour with 
a Government which had shown such weakness and given so 
much unnecessary trouble; and the chances are that it would 
assemble in a temper altogether fatal to the Government. If 
all the hard battles that have been fought this Session are to 
have any consequence at all except bringing the Government 
into utter ignominy, the challenge which the Government 
threw down when it introduced the sixth clause of the Crimes 
Act, must be pressed manfully, and the fight with the National 
League must be entered upon. If that is not done, it would have 
been better by far that the Government should never have 
asked for powers which it is afraid to use. It cannot honestly 
say that it believes the National League to be cowed by the 
passing of the Crimes Act. It believes nothing of the kind. 
Never were all its branches more vigorous, though they are, of 
course, keeping quiet for the moment in the hope of tempting 
the Government to this almost impossible act of weakness, If 
Parliament is once prorogued without declaring war on the 
National League, before a fortnight is out every one in Ireland 
will know that the Courts which are to suspend evictions are 
being put under a pressure for which no hydraulic press, how- 
ever powerful, could supply us with any adequate metaphor; 
that the reoccupation of land thrown out of cultivation by 
evictions will be impossible; and, in a word, that the ad- 
ministration will no longer be in the hands of a Government 
anxious to do equal justice amidst the many conflicting claims 
of Irish life, but will be in the hands of Mr. Parnell and Mr. 
O’Brien, and will be chiefly used for the sole purpose of ren- 
dering the British Government in Ireland contemptible, and 
for reducing every one who has hitherto struggled against the 
National League to an abject surrender. 

As for the Purchase Bill promised for next year, the 
Government might as well place it in the hands of Mr. Parnell 
at once, for in that case it would be Mr. Parnell who alone 
could dictate the terms of a practicable measure. We do not 
say that he would prohibit a Purchase Bill. It is likely enough 
that he would permit, or even demand one, offering the landlords 
something less than the famous “ prairie value ” after all, but 
offering nothing that did not involve the grossest and most 
shameful confiscation. If the Government shrinks from the 
fight now, it must not delude itself with the notion that it 
can pretend to dictate the terms of purchase next year. 
Not only will it be unable to do so, but in all probability it 
would then have succumbed to the general feeling of the country 
that a Government which declares war on injustice and then 
runs away, is not a Government in any true sense at all. 

However, we are not really in the least doubting that the 
Government will act as manfully as it has hitherto acted in 
this matter. Lord Salisbury’s language at the Mansion House 
was perfectly firm. Nor do we believe that Mr. Balfour is the 








man to remain at his post when his policy has been overruled. 
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And that it has been his policy to give battle honestly to this 
tyranny of the Jacquerie in Ireland, no one who has read the 
debates of the Session can for a moment doubt. If there be 
in the Government timid Irish counsellors who are holding 
him back, it is they, and not he, who will have to go. 





THE STRIKE ON THE MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


HE manner in which the engine-drivers and firemen have 
conducted their strike on the Midland Railway does 
them very great credit. Though between two and three 
thousand men have been out on strike, and though the feeling 
that the Company’s action has been not only oppressive, but 
insulting to the men in its employ, has been widely enter- 
tained, and though the temptation to hamper the continued 
employment of non-strikers and the engagement of new hands 
has been very strong, practically no cases of intimidation 
or of violence have been reported. Indeed, the law-abiding 
spirit shown by the men has been most remarkable. All 
existing contracts for labour were religiously carried out by 
the strikers, and only when they had a perfectly legal right 
to abandon their employment did they abandon it. At 12 
at night on Thursday week, the old contracts under which the 
men were working came to an end, and at that hour the strike 
began. The men actually engaged in running goods trains 
drew up at the first danger-signal reached after midnight, 
raked out the engine fires, and left their trains. It does not 
appear that this was done in the case of passenger trains, nor 
did any loss of, or, indeed, danger to life arise from the action 
thus taken. We notice that the men are blamed even by those 
who support them otherwise, for thus abandoning the trains. 
If they had not taken the precaution of letting the signalmen 
know that the lines were blocked, no doubt they would have 
done wrong; but for acting as they did,—.e., fulfilling their 
legal contracts, and no more—notwithstanding that they did 
so in the way most inconvenient to the Company, we cannot 
sée any cause to blame them. 

The way in which the men’s loyalty to the strike was 
maintained seems, again, to have been quite unobjectionable. 
There was no intimidation, and almost none of that jeering 
at, or mobbing of, the men who remained at work or who 
filled the places of the strikers, which is almost as bad as in- 
timidation. The centre of the strike was Derby. There a 
committee of engine-drivers and firemen sat in a sort of 
perpetual session at the Co-operative Hall. Many of the men 
remained there both day and night, in order that by asso- 
ciating together they might be the better able to keep up their 
resolution to stand by each other, and prevent external pres- 
sure influencing them. The upper rooms of the hall were 
retained for refreshments, and there tea and coffee, but no 
intoxicating liquors, could be procured. The time was spent by 
the men in receiving visits from wives and children, in singing 
songs, and in reading telegrams from other towns. As in all 
gatherings of Englishmen, wherever and for whatever purpose 
assembled, resolutions were passed from time to time, and a 
chairman presided over the proceedings. It is impossible to 
resist a feeling of pride and satisfaction at the seriousness 
shown throughout by the men. There was none of the silliness 
and nonsense so often talked and practised by Continental 
strikers, Indeed, one of the newspaper correspondents, in 
describing the arrangements at Derby, expressly mentions the 
fact that the men chose to express their approval of reso- 
lutions by means of “thumbs up,” rather than by any more 
demonstrative signs of assent. Apart, however, from these 
reasons for sympathy with the strikers in the struggle, the 
cause of quarrel seems to us to show that right was on their 
side. It is true that a great deal can also be said on behalf 
of the Directors. Still, on the whole, we cannot help thinking 
that they were probably wrong in their determination to 
change so completely a system which worked well. At any rate, 
they were not justified in their refusal to find a compromise, 
nor in insisting on a lock-out because the men would not 
agree to accept their offer in its entirety. The best argument 
on the Directors’ side—and it is undoubtedly a strong one—is 
the fact that the scheme proposed by them is that adopted 
by all the great railway-lines in England. Till last week, the 
men on the Midland Railway practically worked at fixed 
weekly wages. They were paid so much a week, and for this 


pay the Company could call for a week’s work; but whether 
they were called on to work out their full time or not, they 
received a week’s pay. Instead of this arrangement, the Board 
of Directors determined to substitute what was in effect piece- 
They gave notice that in future the men were to be 


work, 


called on as before when there was work to be done 
they were only to be paid for the number of hours durin 
which they were actually on duty. In favour of the ¢ : 
of system, it was alleged, among other things, that the old 
plan imperilled the discipline and efficiency of the Com. 
pany’s servants; that the wages actually earned by the men 
would be as large, only more fairly distributed ; and that the 
shirking practised by the lazy, and the consequent overwork 
of the willing, would be got rid of. It was found, the Direc. 
tors declare, that many men, knowing that their wages would 
not suffer, did not come forward when called on, and that it 
was often difficult to get on without throwing too great a burden 
upon those who were conscientious enough to come when 
wanted. To all this the men replied that the existing plan 
had worked well for twenty years, and had made the Midland 
line stand high in the opinion of the public for the efficiency 
of its train-service. They say that the restrictions ag to 
residence, the fact that they may not enter into any business 
— it is said that the Company not many years ago prevented 
their men from keeping shops, or even being on the coms 
mittees of Co-operative Stores—and the terms of their con. 
tracts, by which they are always bound to hold themselves in 
readiness to work when called on, make their engagement to 
the Company one of a nature to which the principle of piece. 
work cannot reasonably be applied. Piece-work, besides, it is 
argued, is unfair where the workman is not at liberty to go 
on working as long as he likes—an engine-driver cannot drive 
his train on beyond its destination because he wants to earn a 
little more money—and when he must wait to have work given 
him. Still more important, however, than this, is the plea 
that the new system will put the men at the mercy of the local 
foremen, and that their livelihood will thus, in many cases, 
depend upon favouritism. This is evidently a very substantial 
grievance indeed. There is no position more unbearable than 
that of the workman whose living depends upon the ill-nature 
or the caprice of a man just above him in the social scale, who 
may be affected injuriously towards him in all sorts of ways by 
external considerations. Among the wealthier classes, public 
opinion does away with the worst abuses of such favouritism ; 
but when the injured mar is one out of the three thousand 
employés of a great Company, there is very little likelihood of 
redress. It is said on the Directors’ side—no doubt, in perfect 
good faith—that in case of such favouritism, the aggrieved 
could complain to the central office. But, of course, this is 
just the very thing which the aggrieved workman never does, 
or which, when done, would render him odious to half the 
officials in the Company. 

Such are the arguments produced on both sides. It would 
seem that, since there was so much to be said for both the 
contending parties, there ought to have been no difficulty 
in coming to a compromise. We cannot help fearing that the 
reason no compromise was arrived at was in some measure 
due to the Directors having used language in the notice to the 
men which amounted to a general charge against the men of 
shirking. This seems to have irritated the men from the first, 
and have made them unwilling to meet the Directors in a 
friendly spirit. It is difficult to see why, in a case of the present 
sort, arbitration could not have been resorted to before the 
strike, for it seems just the occasion which could have been 
met by such means. An obvious compromise might have been 
the guarantee to the men of so much as a retaining-fee for the 
service of holding themselves always in readiness for work, and 
afterwards that the principle of paying only for the actual 
working-hours should prevail. We fear, however, that the 
Directors did not want a compromise. They were annoyed at 
the abuses of the old system, and, without much considering 
the feelings of the men, but relying on their own power 
to beat down opposition, determined absolutely to assimilate 
their system of employment to that of the other great railways. 
While sorry to notice this somewhat harsh use of their strength, 
we are still sorrier to see it stated that the Company are using 
their victory somewhat vindictively. They are refusing, it is 
said, to take on the chief promoters and ringleaders of the 
strike, even when these voluntarily submit. Surely it would 
have been not only much more generous, but really much 
safer, to have been content with beating the men entirely. 
After the victory no distinctions should have been made. The 
ringleaders crushed, they would never again have attempted 
to strike, but would have become the most devoted of the 
Oompany’s servants. Of course, the Directors would be quite 
right to refuse to employ any man again who had committed 
illegal acts ; but this does not apply to the case of men who 
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simply accepted the Directors’ notice for terminating the old 
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tracts. The public has, on the whole, expressed a great 
a of sympathy for the men. That they have done so can 
be wondered at when we consider what a splendid body 
- A the engine-drivers are. There are hundreds of in- 
, a in which acts of extraordinary coolness, courage, and 
pc ewe of mind, and even of heroism, have been performed by 
oe. There are almost no instances in which the lack of 
these qualities have brought destruction on a train. When 
the engine- driver of an express a year or two ago saw a dark 
vnass on the line in front of him, blocking his path, it is pos- 
sible he might have saved his own life by jumping off. To have 
done so would have utterly wrecked the train. Instead, he 
stuck to his post, put on all steam, and dashed through the 
obstruction by sheer force of speed. Some fifty or sixty lives 
were perhaps saved by the fact that the driver was a man of 
high courage and great presence of mind. The public know 
these qualities are not to be got by making men too subser- 
vient, or too dependent for their living upon some petty clerk or 
foreman. ‘They view, therefore, any attempt to place such men 
in a worse position with feelings of no satisfaction. 





THE NAVAL MANCEUVRES. 


UDGING from the tone and substance of some current 
effusions, it is easy to make too much of the naval 
mancuvres which last week afforded such useful instruction 
to the Fleet, and considerable amusement to the dwellers 
on the coast between Thames Haven and the shores of 
Lancashire. There is the usual disposition to assert that 
certain interesting experiments carried out subject to arbitrary 
rules, furnish a test of what would happen in real warfare, 
notwithstanding the fact that there would then be no rules, 
and that the conditions would be altogether different. It 
would not be necessary to notice this singular mental habit 
were it not that the foolishness is likely to make wrong impres- 
sions on the public mind, and lead it astray as to the value of 
these operations, and even as to their bearing upon the capital 
question of maritime defence. Admiral Fremantle’s success in 
entering the Thames shows, what no one who has reflected on 
the subject could doubt, that it is possible for a squadron, 
collected off Brest, to steal up Channel and reach the river ; it 
also proves that, within the rules laid down by the Admiralty, 
he was not able to do so without being overhauled and 
blockaded. It does not, in any way, as some seem to imagine, 
demonstrate the defencelessness of the Thames. The point to 
be borne in mind is that both Admirals were hampered by 
purely artificial conditions, and worked through a state of 
things as different as can be imagined from those which would 
exist in war. Independently of the Admiralty rules, which, 
however, left plenty of room for the display of watchfulness, 
ingenuity, and judgment, there is the essential fact that no 
shot could be fired and no torpedo launched, either from 
the shore or from the ships and boats; and this alone is 
sufficient to furnish a limit which vitiates all the conclusions 
drawn from the manceuvres, on the supposition that they indi- 
cate what would happen or might happen in war. A very 
clever Frenchman, who formed a neat plan for the kidnapping 
of the famous De Retz, was told, after he had failed, that in 
Richelieu’s time his life would not have been worth a week’s 
purchase. No doubt, he replied; but in Richelieu’s time the 
attempt would not have been made. Richelieu represented the 
shells and torpedoes which were withheld on the late occasion. 
The spirit of the operations conducted in the Channel may 
be best understood by looking at the rules which governed the 
actions of the opposing squadrons. The object set before the 
enemy was the surprise of a port or ports, meaning apparently, 
though Admiral Fremantle did not so construe the language, 
Plymouth, Portland, Portsmouth, and Sheerness. Now, what 
was the sign of victory? That the hostile ships should 
lie off the entrance of the port for ten hours without being 
discovered. The purpose of this clause is apparent,—it was to 
test the ability of one Admiral to bewilder, evade, and steal a 
long march on the other. It was a trial of dexterity, vigilance, 
and sound judgment, representing one branch, and an impor- 
tant branch, of a seaman’s duty, but not the whole, since the 
fighting power of squadrons or single ships, and even battle 
tactics, were necessarily omitted. The ironclads, for example, 
were never to approach within one mile of each other. Any 
torpedo-boat subjected to the fire of quick-firing guns, machine- 
guns, and rifles for three minutes was to be ruled out of 
action, a good regulation enough, but obviously unfair to the 
torpedo-boat, which might get within effective range and 
discharge her submarine mine before she was disabled. In 





short, the rules were framed to test quickness and dexterity 
in mancuvring, an excellent. thing to do, and not to show 
what might happen in the grim work of naval war. It is 
desirable, therefore, that the operations should be regarded 
from this point of view, in accordance with the intention 
indicated by their originators in their rules. They should not 
be considered as having any bearing whatever upon tho land 
or submarine defences, either of our great ports or such a vital 
waterway as the Thames. There may be, and no doubt are, 
plenty of weak points in our ports, as well as in those of other 
nations, since the means and appliances of warfare, ashore and 
afloat, are in a state of flux; but, with perhaps one exception, 
the late naval mancouvres did not test them in any way. What 
they did test to some extent, for we must always remember 
that it was a game of skill subject to certain rules which was 
played, was the ability of the commanders, the handiness of 
the ships, the methods available for obtaining prompt and sure 
intelligence, and the readiness or otherwise with which defects 
could be repaired and coal obtained. 

How far these objects were attained can only be known to 
those who possess full and detailed information ; but enough 
has been made public concerning the operations in the British 
Channel to show that the week’s hard work, though not so 
hard as it would have been in war, was useful to the Fleet, and 
well worth the cost. Admiral Fremantle did succeed in 
running up Channel to the Nore, but he was not quick enough 
to reach that goal and stay there ten hours before Admiral 
Hewett’s leading ships hove in sight. The consequence was 
that, unable or unwilling to escape into the North Sea, which, 
if effected, would not have availed to avert an action, it was held 
that he had been frustrated in his enterprise. Thus his fate was 
decided by the rules; but if a real enemy had ventured into 
such a trap, he would not only have encountered submarine 
defences, but would have tried to fight his way out rather 
than surrender. These considerations enforce the view that 
the mancuvres must be looked at within the limited scope 
which we have endeavoured to indicate, and not as operations: 
having any bearing whatever upon the coast defence of the 
realm. We have taken no notice of the proceedings in St. 
George’s Channel, which at present are not intelligible; but 
we have no doubt that they served the useful purpose of giving 
the squadrons excellent opportunities for the display of sea- 
manlike qualities under conditions approximating, although 
very remotely, to those of actual warfare. 

Some reports from the Fleet, still to be tested by inquiry, are 
not of a nature to promote confidence. Is it true, for example, 
that two ships in the flotilla dared not fire their guns, and that 
one ship did so in trepidation, because, as it is humorously pat, 
there is an uncertainty “as to which end of the gun will go off ’’?. 
Is it true that two gunboats could not use their pieces because 
they were sent to sea without “‘chamber-sponges,” the pattern 
of which has not yet been decided on; and that several 
torpedo-boats had no “ circulating-pumps ” to keep the con- 
denser supplied with fresh water when the engines were 
stopped? The accidents to the ‘Collingwood’ and ‘Inflexible,’ 
though quickly repaired, occurred just as the squadron was, or 
might have been, going into action, and illustrate afresh the 
great difficulty of keeping in order the fearfully complicated 
machines which we now call line-of-battle ships. The Admi- 
ralty, like the War Office, is a huge business department, and. 
should be conducted on the strictest business principles from 
top to bottom; but we do not know how far that is compatible 
with government by party and terror of the House of Commons, 
Apart from deficiencies of the kind indicated, there are 
two other sources of danger,—imperfect arrangements for. 
the rapid transmission of correct intelligenca along the 
coast, the value of which, if any testimony to its worth were 
needed, has been faintly indicated during the late period of 
peaceful hostilities ; and, apparently, no adequate methods of 
supplying coal. The latter is vital to maritime success, not 
only in the Channel, but all over the world. Coal is the key 
to victory on the ocean ; and he who holds the coal-depdts will 
hold the seas. Too much care cannot be bestowed upon the 
means of maintaining supplies, and of protecting them when 
they have reached the depots. That is a line of business in 
which the rulers of England ought to excel; and if they do 
not, the penalties should be heavy, and should be exacted. In 
future, the land must protect itself, and the Fleet, sure ‘of 
finding coal wherever it goes, must keep the sea, and by able 
tactics, based on ample and solid information, shield from 
interruption and capture that commerce which General Gordon 
regarded, perhaps a little too lightly, as our only vulnerable 
point. We are afraid there is another weak place, which lies 
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a little nearer Westminster Bridge than the ocean tracks alive 
with the merchantmen of Britain. 





WHEN SHOULD EVEN RADICALS BE 
CONSERVATIVE ? 


§ there is a Liberalism which all the truest Conservatives 
cherish,—the Liberalism which protects Conservatives 
from all that is narrow, exclusive, and therefore odious to 
temperate popular feeling,—so there is a Conservatism at the 
heart of all true Liberalism,—a Conservatism which is essential 
to prevent Liberalism from degenerating into mere demagogy. 
And we can hardly give a better definition of what that 
Conservatism is than this,—that it consists in an unwillingness 
to submit to a popular vote matters of which the people at 
large cannot possibly be good judges. Of course, that is a 
definition which even those who accept it will interpret in a 
great variety of different ways. The Tory would say that the 
mass of the electors, even under a limited suffrage, could not 
be good judges of the right or the wrong of slavery in a par- 
ticular place and time. The Whig would say that the mass of the 
electors, even under a limited suffrage, could not be good judges 
of the utility or mischief of a House of Lords. And the Radical 
would say that the mass of the electors, even with a very wide 
suffrage, would be perfectly good judges both of the iniquity 
of slavery and of the inadequacy of a hereditary Assembly to 
correct the errors and check the rash impulses of a democratic 
House of Representatives. But, difficult as it would be to get 
the different parties in the State to agree on the applicability 
or inapplicability to any special issue of the maxim we have 
suggested, we do not think that rational and fair-minded men of 
any party, Tory, Whig, or Radical, would dispute the validity 
of the rule itself that a wise statesman will avoid as he would 
avoid the undermining of the whole political fabric, the 
reference to a popular vote of any fundamental issue, of which 
he held that it would be impossible for the people at large 
adequately to grasp the true bearing and significance. Demagogy 
properly means getting power over the people by illegitimate 
means, and especially by flattering them that they can and do 
understand what they cannot and do not understand. And we 
hold that all sincere and thoughtful Radicals,—the late Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, for example, to avoid appealing to the names of the 
living,—would have frankly admitted that it is very easy to 
suggest questions on which it would be as impossible for the 
people at large to give a wise opinion, as it would be for them 
to give a wise opinion on the most effective form of the 
telephone, or the results of a refined spectroscopic analysis. 

If this much be granted, then we may go a little further, 
and contend that, whatever view may be taken of the com- 
petency of the people to decide the general issue whether a 
separate sphere of self-government ought or ought not to be 
accorded to a particular section of the realm of which it forms 
apart in case that can be effected without any danger to 
the State as a whole, it is not a matter of which the 
ordinary voter can reasonably be asked to form any 
judgment that is worth having, whether or not danger to the 
State as a whole will result from the concession of a separate 
constitutional independence to a detached portion of that whole. 
No question can be fuller of difficulty or less within the scope 
of popular judgment. It may be noticed that even Mr. Glad- 
stone, with all his fervour for Irish Home-rule, has never ven- 
tured to say directly that the people are or can be good judges 
of the dangers involved in the breaking-off of a detached 
portion of a State for separate constitutional treatment. He 
has always taken for granted that what, in his own judgment, 
can be done with safety to the Empire, may well be assumed 
to be perfectly safe by all the people,—in other words, that his 
judgment in this respect is an ample warranty for the popular 
judgment. Nor do we blame the people for accepting his 
judgment on such a question without scruple. But we do 
blame him for placing so much confidence in himself on this 
delicate and difficult and momentous matter, when the judg- 
ment of so many of his most trusted colleagues was entirely 
opposed to his own. When Lord Hartington, Lord Selborne, 
the Duke of Argyll, Mr. Bright, Sir Henry James, and 
Mr. Chamberlain were all dismayed at the prospect of reintro- 
ducing the principle of State government into a Kingdom from 
which it had been deliberately excluded, it was contrary to 
the teachings of that Conservatism which even a genuine 
Radical should cherish, to pass the question on to the popular 
vote without even an indication of the extreme danger and 
delicacy of the question, and of its unfitness for popular 
decision. A correspondent of ours last week absolutely 








assumed that this most difficult and delica ; 
is far less of a question for experts than the ‘we 
Free-trade versus Protection. We affirm that, on the con 
trary, it is far more of a question for experts than the rund 
tion of Free-trade versus Protection, which, indeed, in e far 
as it affects the pockets of the people at large, has some yer 
simple and also very weighty aspects of which the people a 
large are perfectly competent judges. But this other question 
of the extent to which the power and authority of the Imperial 
Parliament will be affected by the necessity of distinguishin 
between Imperial questions and local questions, by the oe 
quent necessity of drawing up a paper Constitution and estab. 
lishing a Supreme Court to interpret that paper Constitution, b 
the direct tendency of such a course to multiply the number a 
independent local Legislatures, and, of course, to hamper and 
paralyse the single Central Legislature, and by the sudden and 
violent rupture in the historical development of the British 
Constitution which all these elaborate processes involve,—this 
other question, we say, is one altogether beyond the scope of 
popular constituencies, and is, indeed, one on which the judg- 
ment of such authorities as Professor Dicey, Professor Pollock, 
and Sir W. R. Anson is worth as much, in our judgment, as 
the opinion of all the constituencies in the Kingdom put 
together. You could not explain,—it would be absolutely 
impossible to explain,—to such constituencies as have been 
recently established all over the Kingdom, what a sudden 
adoption of the principle of federalism in a small Kingdom 
not nearly as big as the State of California, and differing from 
California in being situated in the neighbourhood of a great 
continent full of over-swollen military Powers, means, Doubtless 
Mr. Gladstone might reply that what he originally proposed was 
not federalism, but a partial emancipation of Ireland without 
any diminution in the Imperial authority of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Let that be granted, though what he proposed was an 
arrangement likely to result in a far more bitter quarrel than 
than the quarrel which he desired to compose. But the policy 
into which he has since been driven, and which he has even 
been induced to embrace and to endeavour to extend, is federal- 
ism,—federalism to which we do not as yet even see the limits, 
federalism pledged to give a separate constitutional independ- 
ence not only to Ireland, but to Scotland and “ gallant little 
Wales,” federalism which, so far as we can see, might very fairly 
and very likely be extended so that Northumbria, and East 
Anglia, and Wessex, and London, should claim independent 
organisations on an equality with Wales, and Scotland, and 
Ireland. Where such a movement might end, neither Mr, 
Gladstone nor any living statesman could possibly predict. 
But to have initiated a policy of this vast and incalculable 
significance, and to have referred it to the popular vote, with- 
out even impressing on the people that the most important of 
all the assumptions it involves must be accepted by them on 
Mr. Gladstone’s sole responsibility, and this although absolute 
ruin to the United Kingdom might result from it in case the 
judgment by which the people are to be guided should prove 
mistaken, and further, without warning them that the 
judgment of the highest experts in these matters is widely 
divergent from his own,—was a rashness which posterity may 
pardon in an impulsive man of genius if the people ulti- 
mately reject it, but which posterity would certainly be very 
unlikely to pardon if the people accept it, and are swept on 
by it into the disintegration and paralysis which many of the 
best judges expect. The whole pivot of the question which 
Mr. Gladstone so confidently submits to the popular judg- 
ment,—the question of exchanging our present historical Con- 
stitution for one of the federal kind under circumstances in 
which federalism seems to be especially dangerous,—is one on 
which the people’s judgment is not worth a farthing, except so 
far as they are willing to be guided by the authority of consti- 
tutional experts. And as a matter of fact, the only constitu- 
tional experts by whom, as far as we can judge, the people 
are likely to be guided, are such experts as Mr. Gladstone, 
who has never once discussed the real gravity of the issue ; Mr. 
Parnell, of whom, if we know anything, we know that if the 
result were to ruin England it would not cost him a single 
heart-ache; and Sir George Trevelyan, who has changed his 
mind so abruptly, that we can hardly tell on which side his 
judgment should be counted. 

For twenty years at least, we gave Mr. Gladstone credit for 
the best kind of Conservatism, the Conservatism that had a 
fine sense of what it is fitting, and what it is not fitting, to 
refer to the popular judgment. We fear that we can give him 
that credit no longer. He wishes the people to decide on a 
matter of the most critical moment and the utmost delicacy ; 
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and yet it isa question on which they are no more competent 
to decide than they are competent to decide on the best form 
of turret-ships for the Navy, or on the proper answer to the 

roblem which has been laid before the Commission appointed 
to consider the expediency of a bimetallic currency. 





A WELSH BISHOP. 


CORRESPONDENCE which was printed in the Daily 

Telegraph of Tuesday, presents a Welsh Bishop in what, 
in the present condition of the Principality, is a strangely 
unfortunate light. The Established Church has no popularity 
tolose in Wales. She is not greatly loved by the Welsh people, 
and no allowance is likely to be made for her weak points. 
As the object of much hostility, she ought to be very careful 
not to give occasion for unfavourable criticism. If she cannot 
always act so as to win the good-will of those who are without, 
she might at least avoid unseemly contentions between those 
who are within. The Bishop of Llandaff has seemingly for- 
gotten this simple rule. He has quarrelled with a curate, 
and he has done so in a way that gives the curate very 
fair ground of complaint. The regulations in force in 
other dioceses, and presumably in force in the diocese of 
Llandaff, provide that a curate shall not be arbitrarily dis- 
possessed of his curacy. In cases where incumbent and curate 
do not part by mutual agreement, there are certain formalities 
to be complied with. An incumbent may not give his curate 
the necessary six months’ notice to quit until he has obtained 
the Bishop’s formal sanction in writing; and before signing 
the notice, it is stated to be the Bishop’s “invariable rule to 
communicate personally or by letter with the curate.” No 
doubt the occasions on which a Bishop would think it right to 
refuse this sanction are of rare occurrence. A curate who cannot 
get on with his incumbent had for the most part better look for 
work elsewhere. But the express requirement of the Bishop’s 
signature, and the “invariable rule” that before affixing this 
signature the Bishop shall “communicate personally or by 
letter with the curate,” show that the Bishop’s share in the 
transaction is not a mere formality. The incumbent cannot give 
the curate notice without the Bishop’s written permission. The 
Bishop does not give this written permission without com- 
municating with the curate. If he were meant to give it as a 
matter of course, there would be no need for either of these 
provisions. The Bishop’s signature might be printed on the 
blank form, and the notice be given as a matter of course 
whenever the incumbent thought fit. The two rules, taken 
together, invest the Bishop’s action with a quasi-judicial 
character. He is to hear the curate as well as the incumbent, 
and on the evidence of both to decide whether the signature 
which is to make the notice operative shall be given or 
withheld. 

The correspondence in the Daily Telegraph relates to a notice 
given by Mr. Parsons, the Rector of Penarth, to his curate, Mr. 
Plater. For this notice, the written sanction of the Bishop of 
Llandaff had been asked and obtained ; but the Bishop had not 
thought it necessary before giving it to communicate, either per- 
sonally or by letter, with Mr. Plater. This omission is the more 
remarkable because the ground assigned for giving the notice 
was one in regard to which Mr. Plater had a special right to be 
heard. Mr. Parsons, as we learn from the Bishop’s own account 
of what passed between him and the incumbent, had stated that 
Mr. Plater’s doctrinal views were so different from his own and 
from those which he regarded as orthodox, that his continuance 
in his office could not fail to be injurious to the spiritual welfare 
of the parishioners. It does not appear that the Rector 
had ever told the Bishop what Mr. Plater’s doctrinal 
Views were; perhaps, for a reason we shall mention 
directly, he felt a difficulty in doing so. He confined 
himself to the assertion that Mr. Plater’s views were not his 
views, and consequently were wrong; and upon this point the 
Bishop apparently thought that Mr. Parsons must be the best 
judge. ‘Of what use,’ he may have reasoned, ‘ can it be to ask 
whether Mr, Plater admits the charge? Even if he denied 
it, I should still be bound to believe Mr. Parsons’s evidence. 
He must at least know what he himself believes, and how far 
Mr, Plater’s statements express that belief.’ The Bishop of 
Llandaff seems to have overlooked the second part of the 
indictment preferred by Mr. Parsons against Mr. Plater. 
His accusation against him is not only that his views 
are not as identical with those of his Rector as a well- 
disposed curate’s views should be, but that they are not 
orthodox. Surely this is a point on which Mr. Plater 
might have had a word to say. As it is, he is dismissed 





from his curacy on the ground of heterodoxy, without, so far 
as appears, the Bishop’s having so much as heard what his 
peculiar heterodoxy is. Had he been called upon to give an 
account of his views, he might have convinced the Bishop of 
Llandaff that they were perfectly orthodox, and that if they 
were not the views of the Rector of Penarth, so much 
the worse for the Rector. But the Bishop gave him no such 
chance. No communication was made to him before the 
necessary permission was given; and had he not, when the 
notice had almost run out, written to ask the Bishop what he 
had done to displease him, none would have been made to 
him afterwards. The Bishop’s own explanation is that Mr. 
Plater, on receiving an informal notice from Mr. Parsons more 
than two months before the issue of the formal notice, had 
first written to ask for an interview, and then by the next 
post written to withdraw the request. But Mr. Plater might 
naturally have thought that, as the informal notice had been 
given without the Bishop’s sanction, his request for an inter- 
view was premature. The episcopal sanction might, after all, 
be withheld ; and at all events, as an “ invariable rule” bound 
the Bishop to communicate with him before giving it, he 
would have ample opportunity for explanation afterwards. 

Why Mr. Parsons omitted to state what his curate’s views 
were, and preferred to say what he thought of them, may be 
gathered from Mr. Plater’s last letter to the Bishop. “Asa 
matter of fact,” he says, “Mr. Parsons has never been in 
church when I have occupied the pulpit. His evidence against 
me is hearsay evidence,” Possibly Mr. Parsons’s absence may 
have been due to an over-sensitive dread of staining his 
doctrinal purity. To listen to a heterodox curate may, 
in his estimation, be but a form of touching pitch. Or 
he may have argued that in this instance hearsay evidence 
is really the best evidence. It is not the impression which 
a curate’s sermons make on an incumbent that is of import- 
ance, but the impression they make on the congregation. 
Both, indeed, have the remedy in their own hands. They 
need not be in church when the curate occupies the pulpit. 
But heterodoxy may be dangerously attractive; and the ser- 
mons which keep the incumbent away may only serve to draw 
the parishioners in greater numbers. Unfortunately, however 
plausible this reasoning may have appeared to the Bishop and 
the incumbent, the conclusion in which it landed them in- 
volved a gross practical injustice. Mr. Plater has been con- 
demned unheard. That is nota result that can be regarded 
without grave dissatisfaction in the present position of ecclesi- 
astical affairs in Wales. 





PRINCE FERDINAND. 


ONTRARY to all expectation, Prince Ferdinand has gone 
to Bulgaria. He reached Widdin on Thursday night, 
and is expected to arrive at Sofia within the next day or two. 
In the course of his journey down the Danube, he has been 
met by the Bulgarian Government yacht, with the Regents 
and Ministers on board. It is said that he has addressed a 
circular-note to the Powers, in which he states that he con- 
siders himself authorised to go to Bulgaria because no objec- 
tions have been raised against him personally. The text of 
this circular, and also of an alleged proclamation to the 
Bulgarian people, have been published in a Hungarian news- 
paper; but the authenticity of both documents is evidently 
very doubtful. The rumours as to the Prince’s action now that 
he has reached Bulgaria, are many and conflicting. According 
to one of them, he is to take the constitutional oath at 
Tirnova to-day, and to issue a manifesto. The members of 
the Regency and of the present Government will retire, and a 
new Cabinet will be formed. M. Stambouloff, now President 
of the Regency, will become the head of the Prince’s first 
Ministry. There is, of course, nothing impossible in this ; 
but, in reality, all that is known is that Prince Ferdinand has 
accepted the invitation of the Great Sobranje. 

What the reasons are that have induced Prince Ferdinand 
to adopt so complete a change of attitude, and to do the very 
thing he said he would not do—i.e., go to Bulgaria without 
the sanction of the Powers—are as yet anything but apparent. 
Our readers will remember that Prince Ferdinand originally 
informed the deputation from the Great Sobranje tbat he 
would only accept the Throne of Bulgaria in accordance with 
the terms of the Berlin Treaty. If properly elected, invested 
by the Porte as Suzerain of Bulgaria, and accepted unani- 
mously by the signatory Powers, he would take the sovereignty 
offered him ; but he was, in any case, determined not to go to 
Bulgaria as a mere unauthorised adventurer. Yet, notwith- 
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standing all these protestations, he has suddenly taken the 
very course he a month ago condemned as imprudent and 
absurd. As yet there is nothing but speculation as to the 
causes that have effected the change. Prince Ferdinand told 
the deputation that it was no use for him to become Prince of 
Bulgaria unless he could win the good-will of the Czar. Can 
it be possible that this good-will has been won secretly? To 
judge from the utterances of the semi-official Press in Russia, 
the feeling towards him there is anything but friendly. The 
Journal de St. Pétersbourg calls his journey “an adven- 
ture,” speaks of “the illegality and unseemliness” of his 
decision, and declares that from no point of view does the 
incident “offer the prospect of a settlement.” Official and 
diplomatic circles in Russia are said to be equally unfriendly. 
Of course, this need not necessarily mean that there is no secret 
understanding. Louis XV. was wont to engage in private 
diplomatic ventures tending exactly in the opposite direction 
to those publicly adopted by his Ministers. Perhaps the Czar 
may be taking some action of this sort. A Sovereign who 
actually governs, as does the Ozar, might very likely find a 
secret policy of this kind extremely useful ; and in that case, 
the newspapers would be purposely left in ignorance, in order to 
cover the mancuvre. To sustain this view, the family con- 
nections of both the Ozar and the Prince with the Royal House 
of Denmark are pointed out ; and it is stated that the Queen of 
Denmark is a diplomatist of great skill. Such a theory may have 
something to recommend it; but we must remember that Prince 
Ferdinand received the most emphatic warning that to win the 
good-will of Russia would be to lose the support of the Bulgarian 
people. The idea of so mad an attempt as to hold Bulgaria 
by favour of the Czar against the wishes of the Bulgarians, 
can surely never have entered the head of a prudent German 
like Prince Ferdinand. It would be impossible for him to 
eonceal the approval of the Czar very long, or to encourage 
Russian influence in Bulgaria in secret. No notion, therefore, 
that an understanding with the Czar of the kind we have 
indicated would escape detection, can, we should imagine, have 
been seriously entertained. 

The part taken by Austria during the last few days has been 
one of studied neutrality. She has refused in any way to 
recognise the Prince’s acts. Major Laaba, a Hungarian officer 
who accompanies the Prince, has been deprived of his military 
rank, When the Prince’s train reached Temesvar, a superior 
Staff officer of the Austrian Army was waiting for Major Laaba 
on the platform, and asked him whether he would remain in 
the country, or sign a paper resigning his commission. The 
incident was evidently planned to show the world how com- 
pletely Austria is dissociated from Prince Ferdinand’s schemes. 
Possibly her action may not really be unfriendly, but only 
devised in order that the Prince may not appear to be her 
candidate, and so antagonistic to the Russian interests, If this 
view of the case be taken, it is not impossible that the German 
and Austrian Emperors arrived at an understanding on the 
Bulgarian Question during their recent meeting at Gastein. 
It has been pointed out that the revolution at Philippopolis 
in 1885, and the dethronement of Prince Alexander in 
1886, followed immediately on the Imperial meetings at 
Gastein of those years, and it is argued that Prince Ferdi- 
nand's acceptance of the Bulgarian Throne was the outcome 
of this year’s interview. What truth there may be 
in this theory we shall probably soon be in a position to judge. 
The first step which must be taken by Prince Ferdinand is to 
obtain his investiture by the Porte. But the Sultan, it is well 
understood, will only recognise the election in Bulgaria if he 
is advised to do so by Prince Bismarck, for the German 
Ambassador at Constantinople, now on a visit to the Chan- 
cellor, has, it is said, been specially requested by the Sultan to 
obtain some suggestion which may guide the Porte in its future 
policy. If Prince Bismarck advises the investiture, we may feel 
pretty sure that Prince Ferdinand did not start on his journey 
down the Danube without the previous sanction of the Central 
European Alliance. Suppose, however, that the investiture 
is not granted, and that Prince Ferdinand is not recognised by 
any of the Powers, will any one think it worth while to risk 
a European conflagration in order to turn him out? If Prince 
Ferdinand stays quietly at Sofia, enters on no ambitious 
schemes, but maintains a neutral and colourless policy, is it not 
possible that each Power may regard him, for its own ends, as a 
useful warming-pan to be got rid of when convenient ? Warming- 
pans are proverbially long-lived, and it is, therefore, quite 
possible that Prince Ferdinand may secure to himself a long 
tenure of the Bulgarian Throne, notwithstanding that he begins 
his reign under such inauspicious conditions. Probably his 











greatest danger will be a movement hostile'to Turkey among 
its Christian populations. A Macedonian revolt could certain} 
not take place without the gravest consequences in the Balkan 
Provinces. Russian gold, or the dislike of Turkish rule, may 
any day produce such a revolt, and precipitate a scramble for 
scraps of Turkey in Europe. The policy of Bulgaria under such 
circumstances would indeed be difficult, and no ruler, unless 
possessed of very strong qualities, would stand the shock. Who 
can venture to say whether Prince Ferdinand would prove 
himself equal to such a contingency ? 








PATHOS. 

HE correspondent of Monday’s Standard describes the 
parting scene between the two Emperors at Gastein as 
“very touching.” “The Emperor William, pressing the hand 
of his Imperial friend, said, ‘ By the Almighty’s leave, au revoir 
next year;’ to which the Emperor Francis Joseph replied, ‘ It 
is sure and certain.’ Then the German Emperor was overcome 
by emotion, and kissing his friend once more, they finally 
separated.” Certainly that does not seem to justify entirely the 
description of the scene as “ very touching,” though, of course, 
there may have been many more evidences of the depth of the 
two Emperors’ emotion than are here recorded. One would 
not, however, be inclined to suppose that two men who 
have met chiefly for State reasons, and can have had go 
very little intimate private intercourse, could have been 
moved very deeply by one of their annual partings, even 
though there might well be reason to fear that it would 
be a parting for the last time. It is not from elements of 
this kind that the deeper pathos of human life ever springs, 
Doubtless the Emperor of Germany has much to give to the 
Emperor of Austria, and the Emperor of Austria has something 
to be grateful for in the self-restraint which the Emperor of 
Germany has exerted on some critical occasions. The latter’s 
death might even be a great calamity to the youngerruler. But 
the profession of absolute assurance that another year of life 
would be granted to a manof ninety, implies more of conven- 
tional politeness than of that yearning of the heart which cannot 
tolerate language of mere formal phrase. We suspect that the 
use of the word “touching,” and the implied belief that the 
situation was one of true pathos, is but one of those instances 
of a disposition to find pathos where pathos is not to be found, 
which so often disfigure our hasty modern Press, eager as it is 
to dress-out scenes of no great significance in characteristics 

borrowed from the deeper experience of the heart. 

Indeed, pathos in the truest sense is very much more often 
felt than adequately expressed. The attempt to express it too 
often defeats itself. Dickens, with all his power, teaches us 
how impossible it is for a writer who intends to be pathetic 
to succeed in being so. The death of little Nell, and of Paul 
Dombey, favourites as they are with the world at large, have in 
them just that air of vigilant scrutiny of the associations which 
rend the heart most, that, to our mind at least, robs them of 
what we mean by pathos in its truest sense,4that artless cry 
of the dumb yet not despairing heart which words so seldom 
render articulate and so often utterly disguise] Perhaps the 
most perfect of the earlier expressions of true pathos in literature 
is the well-known parting of Hector and Andromache, in the 
sixth book of the Iliad,—a passage never yet translated into 
English in anything like its true beauty and simplicity. And 
the pathos there is quite as much due to the relief given by 
the natural diversion of the minds of both parents from their 
miserable anticipations to the child’s innocent terror at Hector’s 
helmet, as to the broken tenderness of the wife’s dread and the 
prophetic gloom of Hector’s foreboding knowledge. We do not 
mean, of course, that the cry of a dumb heart which is abso- 
lutely despairing, can never be adequately given without 
something to attenuate the misery of the ery: but only that 
when the passion is not thus attenuated, it rises above the level 
of what we call “ pathos,” and reaches that of tragedy. 
cases of true pathos, though trouble pervades the scene, it does 
not overwhelm ; it is held in check by subdued feelings of a more 


In all } 


grateful and hopeful description, which soften the pain and | 
make the heart tremble with some undertone of unexpected | 


sweetness even in the very keenest vibration of its grief. Indeed, 
so true is this, that we believe some of the most pathetic passages 
in our literature are those in which the subdued thankfulness or 
hope predominates over the pain, instead of the pain over the 
hope. For example, in the following exquisitely pathetic verses 





of Hood’s on “ A Death-Bed,” it is difficult to say which of the 
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two elements predominates, so completely is the equilibrium 
between the two waves of feeling maintained :— 
‘“‘ We watched her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


So silently we seemed to speak, 
So slowly moved about, 

As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 


Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied,— 

We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 


For when the morn came, dim and sad 
And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed,—she had 
Another morn than ours,” 

In the truest examples of Sir Walter Scott’s pathos, we some- 
times find the passion of hope prevailing over that of anguish, as 
in Jeanie Deans’s plea to the Queen for her sister’s life, and 
sometimes that of anguish prevailing over that of hope, as in 
Mucklebackit’s dreary grief for his son’s death; but we cannot 
help thinking that the more moving scene of the two,—though 
both are moving in the highest degree,—is the one where the 
passion of hope prevails over the passion of grief :—“ My sister, 
my puir sister Effie, still lives, though her days and hours are 
numbered. She still lives, and a word of the King’s mouth 
might restore her to a broken-hearted auld man, that never, in 
his daily and nightly exercise, forgot to pray that his Majesty 
might be blessed with a long and prosperous reign, and that his 
throne and the throne of his posterity might be established in 
righteousness. O Madam! if ever ye kenn’d what it was to 
sorrow for and with a sinning and a suffering creature, whose 
mind is sae tossed that she can neither be ca’d fit to live or die, 
have some compassion ou our misery! Save an honest house 
from dishonour, and an unhappy girl not eighteen years of age, 
from an early and dreadfui death! Alas! it is not when we 
sleep soft and wake merrily ourselves that we think on other 
people’s sufferings. Our hearts are waxed light within us then, 
and we are for righting our ain wrangs and fighting our ain 
battles. But when the hour of trouble comes to the mind 
as to the body,—and seldom may it visit your Leddyship,— 
and when the hour of Death comes, that comes to high and low, 
—long and late may it be yours,—O my Leddy! then it isna 
what we hae dune for oursels, but what we hae dune for others, 
that we think on maist pleasantly. And the thought that ye 
hae intervened to spare the puir thing’s life will be sweeter in 
that hour, come when it may, than if a word of your mouth 
could hang the haill Porteous mob at the tail of ae tow.” It 
is the strong, plain, hopeful, Scotch sagacity in this speech, with 
its canny reverence for station and rank, that makes the passion 
of tenderness for the sister and the father so much more in- 
pressive, just as in old Mucklebackit’s case, it is the smothered 
fary with the old boat for having been the unhappy instru- 
ment of his son’s death, that makes the vehement effort 
to patch and caulk it for the next day’s fishing so heart- 
breaking. n all cases of the higher pathos, there must 
be something that battles against the pain, as well as 
Without the 
former, the latter would be a situation not of pathos, but of 
despair. | Wherever there is true pathos, there is the surging of 
a buoyant wave in the heart breaking the force of the wave 
which overwhelms it with dejection, and not unfrequently even 
prevailing over it.| In the most pathetic passage known to us 
in our modern fiction, the passage in which Lady Castlewood 
welcomes Henry Esmond back to his home, after meeting 
him at the Cathedral service, the buoyancy of a thankful spirit 
more than subdues the passion of a jealous and foreboding heart : 
—“‘To-day, Harry, in the anthem, when they sang it, “ When 
the Lord turned the captivity of Zion, we were like them that 
dream,” I thought, yes, like them that dream,—them that 
dream. And then it went, “They that sow in tears shall reap 
in joy;” and “ he that goeth forth and weepeth, shall doubtless 
come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him ;” I 
looked up from the book and saw you. I was not surprised 
when I saw you. I knew you would come, my dear, and saw 
the golden sunshine round your head. She smiled an almost 
wild smile as she looked up at him. The moon was up by this 
time, glittering keen in the frosty sky. He could see for the 
first time now clearly, her sweet careworn face. ‘Do you know 
what day it is ?’ she continued; ‘it is the 29th December, it is 


your birthday. But last year we did not drink it,—no, no. My 
Lord was cold, and my Harry was likely to die; and my brain 
was in a fever; and we had no wine. But now, now you are 
come again, bringing your sheaves with you, my dear.’ She 
burst into a wild flood of weeping as she spoke; she laughed 
and sobbed on the young man’s heart, erying out wildly, 
‘ Bringing your sheaves with you, your sheaves with you.’” 

We know no example of truer pathos, even in poetry, than 
this passage; and in it, as in that most pathetic of all the Psalms 
on which it dwells, the strain of rapture overwhelmns the strain 
of woe. Hven in the Psalm itself, as in the.use here made of it; 
the note of rapture is far from assured. Thongh “the Lord had 
done great things for them already,” whereof they were glad, 
there was still a necessity for the prayer, “Turn again our cap- 
tivity, O Lord, as the rivers in the South.” He that now goeth 
on his way weeping had not yet “ come again with joy, bringing 
his sheaves with him,” but is only promised that be shall do so. 
The exultation is prophetic, the tears are actual; but the note 
of exultation prevails over the note of anguish, though not suffi- 
ciently to dry the falling tears. Surely in that picture we have 
the very highest form of pathos, the highest form because the 
note of triumph swells so high over the note of woe, without 
drowning, nay without even attempting to silence it. The 
highest pathos is latent in the rapture into which suffering 
sometimes breaks when it discerns a glory in suffering which it 
had never found in unmixed delight. 





THE ANCIENT SEPULCHRAL RELIEFS AT ATHENS. 
HE unique series of ancient sepulchral reliefs which have 
been brought to light by excavations in the Cerameicus, 
the public cemetery of ancient Athens, have two interests, at 
any rate, which it would be hard to exaggerate. For one thing, 
many of them are extraordinarily beautiful; for another, they 
illustrate as nothing else does certain aspects of Athenian life 
and civilisation at a period when Athens was still one of the 
great powers of Greece. Naturally, these reliefs are exceedingly 
various, both in date, and workmanship, and character. Some 
of them are archaic, and stiff, and formal. Others, again, 
easily distinguishable, are simply bits of bad work. Buta large 
number are full of the most exquisite beauty and pathos; and 
it is chiefly of these that we wish to speak. In a great number 
of cases, the artist has chosen for representation on these monu- 
ments the last farewells between the dying person and the 
survivors. Evidently this was a very favourite form of 
sepulchral monument; and it admits of the expression of a far 
more delicate and a deeper pathos than any other form. There 
are reliefs representing the last farewells between husband and 
wife, between father and son, between mother and daughter, 
between friends. Sometimes the representation is allegorical. 
A lady takes her last look at her casket of jewels, which stand 
allegorically for the pleasant world to which she is saying fare- 
well; and the relief is saved from all charge of triviality by the 
exquisite sadness of the lady’s face. Of course, it must not 
be supposed that all the best reliefs represent these farewells. 
One of the most famous, erected to Dexileos, represents him as 
a victorious warrior in battle, slaying his foe. Still, what we have 
said is a true general description. Now, in order properly to 
appreciate the spirit of these grave monuments, we must re- 
member that to the Greek death was necessarily far more terrible 
thanitis to us. In the nature of things, he could have no “ sure 
hope of a glorious Resurrection.” Whatever may have been the 
exact conception of death current among the average Athenians 
of, say, the fourth century B.C., we know that they considered 
it “the supreme evil.” Very few people indeed could have been 
convinced by Socrates’ famous argument to his friends after his 
trial that it must, after all, be reckoned to be a good thing. To 
the ancient Greeks it was not only a dreadful mystery; it was 
the final parting from all that they held dear, from their families, 
from their friends, from life itself. It still had all its bitterness. 
Nothing could have been keener than the grief which it excited. 
And yet almost the first thing which one notices about these 
reliefs is the resolute and strong restraint which the artist im 
each case has put upon himself in representing grief. There is 
no violence and no despair; no “ madness of farewells.” All 
passionate longing— 
“to be drunk with loss, 
To dance with death, to beat the ground,” 
is sternly repressed. And the result is that these artists have 
succeeded in representing the idea of a far deeper and a far 





keener grief than they could have done by portraying it in its 
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more violent forms. Strength and violence are proverbially very 
different things ; and nothing could well be more real and pathetic 
than this carefully restrained sorrow. The pathetic effect is 
enormously increased by the delicacy and refinement of every 
gesture represented. The exquisite caressing tenderness with 
which a woman touches her dying friend’s cheek; the way in 
which the living and the dying clasp each others’ hands for the 
last time; the way in which a child’s hand rests upon its mother’s 
knee, or grasps her garment as if to detain her ; the folds of the 
drapery ; the whole pose of the figures, are in the best reliefs 
admirably perfect and true. Those artists copied no conventional 
forms. They worked straight from Nature. And their work is 
true in another and a higher sense. They had to represent the 
most solemn and the most tremendous parting imaginable, in 
which any unreality would be utterly out of place ; and they have 
remembered this. The expression of the faces, and the whole 
attitude of the figures, are full of the keenest and most intense 
consciousness ; and, at the same time, there is an absolute and 
complete absence of any self-consciousness whatever. There is 
something infinitely pathetic in the intense and tender wistful- 
ness with which the persons on these monument, the living and 
the dying, gaze into each others’ eyes, sadly, for the last time. 
They are completely wrapped up in each other. They are quite 
unconscious of everything, save the one hard fact that one of 
them is dying, and is going a long way, they know not 
whither. The present writer knows nothing in the whole range 
of ancient sculpture which, for exquisite pathos, comes near 
some of these reliefs. Of course it must not be imagined that 
these remarks apply to anything like the whole series of them. 
In some instances, the faces have no very marked expression 
at all. In others, the effect is marred by a certain self-con- 
sciousness. For instance, there is a monument still standing in 
the Cerameicus, generally referred to as the “ Demetria-Pamphile 
slab,” which is much admired by travellers. It is not a relief in 
which people are saying farewell. The lady to whom it is erected 
is looking straight in front of her at the spectators. The execu- 
tion is no doubt good, and the work has been well preserved. 
She is a very stately figure, though her expression is self- 
conscious. But it is impossible not to feel that we have lost all 
the sadness and wistfulness and pathos of those last farewells, 
and that their place is not adequately taken by a certain stateli- 
ness of demeanour. 


And the strange thing about it all is that these reliefs are not 
the work of the great Athenian sculptors whose names are famous, 
and certainly by far the greater number are private monuments, 
and not publicones. Indeed, the majority are erected to women ; 
several of them are in memory of children. One of the interesting 
things about them is that they are a specific illustration of the ex- 
tremely high level of excellence reached by the average Athenian 
sculptor. Let any one look through any good series of photo- 
graphs ofthese Athenian monuments, and then goround St. Paul’s 
or Westminster Abbey and look at the monuments therein—pnublic 
monuments, be it remembered—and he will see the difference 
between England and Athens. It is true that there are curious 
faults in almost all the Greek reliefs, even in the best, which a 
sculptor of the first rank could not have afforded to leave 
uncorrected. Even in the finest female figures, the wrist, and 
forearm, and foot are often coarse bits of work. In several cases 
where the husband standing is saying farewell to his wife sitting 
down, there is no attempt to keep any proportion in size between 
the two: he-is stunted, and it is quite evident that she would 
simply tower over him if she stood up. These defects are the 
more curious because one of the most marked characteristics of 
the great Athenian work—e.g., on the Acropolis—is the extra- 
ordinarily careful finish of all details, whether conspicuously 
placed or not. Fortunately, the faults in question do not in the 
least mar or interfere with the pathos of which we have been 

speaking. 

There is another aspect of Athenian life which these reliefs 
illustrate,—namely, the social side of it. The Athenians, it must 
be remembered, drew a very broad and deep line between public 
life, political and social, on the one hand, and domestic life on the 
other. The former was the exclusive sphere of men and citizens : 
the latter was the sphere of the free Athenian woman. She had 
no part in public and social life. Now, of course, we know a 
great deal about the Greeks, or rather the Athenians, from the 
remains of their magnificent literature and art. But in classical 
times, at any rate, this literature and art refer to and illustrate 
public and social life, from which the free woman was debarred, 
almost exclusively. As a rule, you get nothing more than 








allusions to domestic life. The result has been that the 
Athenian character has not unfrequently been seriously mis. 
represented by modern writers. Because the Athenians did not 
talk much about their domestic life, it has been assumed that 
they hadnone. One of the interests of these funeral monuments 
is that it is no longer possible for any one to argue, witha certain 
most learned German professor, that in the eyes of the 
Athenians, their free women belonged to an inferior order of 
beings ; that they were “ naturally prone to evil ;” that true love 
between men and women was an impossibility, andsoon. A very 
large number of these reliefs are, as we have said, in memory of 
women; wives, mothers, children, friends; and whatever be the 
exact form taken by the monument in each case, it is as clear ag 
daylight that the husband, the children, the mother, the friend, 
had a very deep and true and pure love for the woman com. 
memorated. These are certainly not partings between a superior 
and an inferior order of beings. Granted that at Athens freg 
women were not allowed to overstep their sphere, and that their 
sphere was a narrow one; still these bas-reliefs are evidence 
which is unimpeachable and incontrovertible of the strength 
and purity within that sphere of the domestic affections, 

We trust that we have succeded in bringing out the fact that 
these ancient Athenian grave monuments have a beauty and an 
interest which are peculiarly their own. It is much to be 
regretted that they are not more widely known than they are, 
It is impossible, as far as the present writer’s experience goes, 
to purchase really satisfactory photographs of them in London; 
though Constantin, of Athens, has published and sells a very 
good series in two sizes. May we appeal to the authorities 
of the British Museum to obtain for their gallery of ancient 
sculpture, which is so splendidly rich in the remains of Periclean 
Athens, a selection, at any rate, of casts of these sepulchral 
reliefs? Their intrinsic value, and the comparative rareness 
of original Athenian, or even Greek work, make the omission 
of casts of them from any Greek sculpture-gallery a rather 
serious one. 





THE AGE OF WOMAN. 

HIS Jubilee year of the only Queen who has, as far as we 
know, ever completed her half-century of reign, must have 
suggested to many persons the question,—What is the real 
value of that new female influence which has had this female 
reign asitsera? It would be childish, no doubt, tolay any stress on 
the concurrence of the long life of an individual with the growing 
prominence of a sex. If the fact of along and prosperous female 
occupancy of the Throne has afforded those who desire to establish 
a class of female citizens with a telling argument in favour of 
woman’s civil capacity, that is as much as it has done. Still, 
such an epoch affords a good opportunity for considering the 
moral result of that change which we sum up under the head of 
the emancipation of women. No one will deny that our day has 
revealed women as possible rivals to men in regions where 
formerly they were not thought of as serious critics; or dispute 
the importance of such a change. Not many will question its 
beneficence. Whether women work or starve, whether they are 
educated or uneducated, whether they marry from choice or 
necessity,—these are alternatives about which our generation 
has made up its mind. But we may still inquire how far the 

gain is unmixed, and whether the price be inevitable. 

Let us put before our readers, as a contribution towards an 
answer, a quotation from a little work which certainly does not, 
at any rate, belong to the Conservative side of thought. The 
Religion of Socialism is a manifesto from the party most 
especially opposed to Conservatism ; it is the expression of that 
group of sympathies for which the emancipation of women is one 
of the most salient triumphs. Yet it is the opinion of the 
writer that— 


“Hor some time past the tendency of the bourgeois world, as ex- 
pressed in its legislation and sentiment, has been towards a factitious 
exaltation of the woman at the expense of the man,—in other words, 
the cry for ‘ equality between the sexes’ has in the course of its realisa- 
tion become a sham, masking a de facto inequality. The inequality 
in question presses, as usual, heaviest upon the working-man, whose 
wife, to all intents and purposes, now has him completely in her 
power. If dissolute or drunken, she can sell up his goods or break 
up his home at pleasure, and still compel him to keep her and live 
with her to her life’s end. There is no law to protect him. On the 
other hand, let him but raise a finger in a moment of exasperation 
against this precious representative of the sacred principle of ‘ woman- 
hood,’ and straightway he is consigned to the treadmill for his six 
months, amid the jubilation of the D. T. and its kindred, who pro- 
nounce him a brate, and sing pans over the power of the ‘law’ to 
protect the innocent and helplessfemale. Thus does bourgeois society 





offer sacrifice to the idol, ‘equality between the sexes.’ 
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We take this extract from a collection of essays with the sub- 
stance of which we disagree and the tone of which we strongly 
disapprove, because it is from a party fanatically devoted to 

uality and enthusiastic in support of the weak that a com- 
plaint of the disadvantages of the strong and the privileged 
comes with most force. The complaint seems to us, indeed, 
exaggerated. But we desire to commend to the reader’s attention 
the fact that it is possible, 

The movement by which the female side of life has received a 
new honour, is characteristic of our own time in a special sense. 
But in a general sense we may say that it is characteristic of 
the eighteen Christian centuries, as contrasted with the life of 
classic antiquity. The ancients—(as we must call the young 
races of European life, but the phrase is one which brings out 
ita absurdity)—lived in a hemisphere of our moral world; 
they knew only half the springs of all that we feel excellent. 
The best men admired what we may call womanly excellence 
quite as little in the ancient world as the worst men did. The 
Greek whose death will always be remembered beside that of 
Christ, speaks in his last hour contemptuously of his sorrowing 
wife; his disciple framed an ideal world in which no mother 
should know her own child. From the canvas where the Divine 
Mother clasps her son, the spirit of Medisval Christianity 
makes its undying protest against that mutilated ideal; the 
lesson, enshrined in immortal art, is secufed for awakening 
intelligence in every age. That glorification’ of the Mother 
sanctions the claim of all weakness, hallows the promise of 
whatever is incomplete; it holds in germ the power of a 
boundless faith, the strength of an infinite compassion. All 
that supplies the infinite to human feeling lies in the mystic 
expansiveness of a mother’s love; and a mother’s love is but the 
focus of all that makes up womanhood. The worship of the Virgin 
symbolises the sudden rapture with which men gazed on a new 
aspect of ideal humanity,—the sudden glow of reverence 
with which they turned to the passive side of human life, pre- 
viously associated with slavery, and associated it with God. 
Kighteen centuries have not more than worked out the thought 
latent in that rapture; we are still exploring, as it were, that 
new continent of goodness which had no more place in the 
chart of the ancient world than America had. We have hardly 
begun to map out its limits; we are still occupied in recognising 
its wealth and its extent. What is the whole movement of 
modern democracy on its best side but the working out of this 
ideal? So far as Democracy expresses the triumph of the 
majority, it is a totally unmoral principle, ready to become 
immoral the moment its dangers are forgotten. And, so far as 
Democracy expresses the triumph of the weak, it is identical 
with the elevation of this female side of humanity. Only by 
strange confusion has the influence of woman been dreaded as 
an aristocratic influence; the liberation of the slave, the elevation 
of the degraded, the concession of rights to the lowly, are at once 
an expression of all that side of excellence which is truly womanly, 
and a portion of the very process which has resulted in the 
emancipation of woman herself. Her political emancipation 
would, we believe—and history surely encourages the suspicion 
—tend to strengthen the revolutionary forces of the world. 
Woman looks towards the past, but even more does she look 
towards the future; hers is always the sympathy of the mother 
—she always yearns over the needs of the coming race. The 
true ballast of the world must always be kept by the man, and we 
feel it a grave drawback in our satisfaction at woman’s enlarged 
scope that he shows some signs of forgetting his part of his 
vocation. Only those who would be slow to recognise such a 
danger at any time will deny that the manly elements of 
human worth are now in danger of being crowded out by the 
expansiveness of those sympathies which are typically female. 
Compassion for disaster expands to shut out condemnation 
ef wrong. Sympathy with weakness contracts the rights 
of the powerfal, and respect for every natural impulse seriously 
endangers the majesty of law. There is in our day a danger 
that strength, losing the credit of popular sympathy, should 
‘come to be allied with violence, and that the weak should lack 
defenders, because they have refused restraint. 

‘ It is a shallow and ignorant view of life which allows 
itself to set aside as something with which an advanced civilisa- 
tion has nothing to do, the influence of physical force. The 
question whether the citizen is prepared for the duties of the 
soldier lies at the heart of political philosophy. We do not say 
that it must never be answered in the negative. We insist only 
that the answer is important. The weaker half of mankind, by 





the mere fact that they are the weaker, have peculiar disabilities 
and peculiar ex@ewments. They are prepared always to side 
with the weak, and those words gather up a vast group of 
moral tendencies,—mora? first, and then, if you will, immoral. 
Sympathy with the weak means compassion and tenderness ; 
but if it meet no counteracting influence it is always ready to 
pass into injustice. For although wrong is not always weak, 
and in some respects is even allied with strength, still the 
average man, while he will not always find virtue recorded in 
accumulated power, will generally find vice recorded in diminished 
power, and they who are compassionate to weakness are con- 
stantly tempted to be lenient to wrong. The fact that a woman 
is never called on to fight is but the culminating point of all 
those limitations which help to make her what she is; they are 
her strength if she remembers them; but woe to the generation 
in which mankind erects them into a standard of virtue! They 
shut her into a world for which instinct has fitted her; but 
also they reveal to her, by their own incompleteness, the existence 
of a correlative world, inverting its tendencies and supplying 
its needed background of contrast, and the excellence of both 
worlds will disappear together. 

If there be a law that is common to the physical and mental 
universe throughout their whole extent, it would seem to be that 
of balanced movement. All that our forefathers thought the 
more ethereal forms of matter are resolved, for our generation, 
into the swing of atoms; the worlds of colour and of music are all 
revealed to us by that pulsating throb which seems allied to the 
very rhythm of life within our frame. Vibration, we may almost 
say, makes up the physical universe. Its place in the spiritual 
universe, we firmly believe, is not less important. The swing 
that creates light for the outward eye is no less needed for the 
eye of the soul; truth for human vision consists in alternate 
movements of expansion and contraction, just as light does. 
The mystic relation of sex holds this law in embryo. Neither 
the woman nor the man sees truth alone; truth lies not in the 
union of their opposite views—for wnion is impossible—but in 
a free rush of feeling between them, a readiness to leave space 
for each, and then, again, to claim space and scope for the work- 
ing ofeach. The spirit that says to man or woman, “ Here pause, 
hence you may take an adequate view of the moral world,” is 
the same spirit that promised them of old, “ Ye shall be as gods, 
knowing good and evil.” God sees at once what man can only 
see in successive moments of vision,—moments that no ascent 
into any height accessible to mortals can ever combine into a 
single view. Let us leave immobility to Him, and remember 
our place as creatures of the time-world, and through the time- 
world gaining our vision of eternity. 

No confusion of sentiment is more perilous than that view 
which, ascribing the presidency of the intellectual realm to man, 
would keep for woman a peculiar jurisdiction and responsibility 
in the realm of morals. Doubtless it has its excuse in the 
temptations of either sex. But that impulse to judge, that 
capacity for condemnation which men are slower to exercise 
than women, because they better know its difficulty, is a con- 
servative influence of everything that is good in life. Bad 
people, says John Stuart Mill, ask nothing more of good people 
than to let them alone ; and in some respects an ordinary human 
being had better begin to do wrong than cease to condemn it. 
It is those who have endeavoured to exercise this faculty of 
judgment who know its incompleteness; they are fully aware 
that when we say of an action that it is wrong, we have not 
said all that may be known about it. Nothing else about it is 
true if that decision be forgotten; but no one should refuse at 
some time to pass on from it to the opposite point of view. From 
one end, as it were, of this throb of pulsation we see an action as 
an instance of wretchedness appealing to pity; from the other, 
as an instance of wrong calling for judgment; and either 
becomes false the moment it is regarded as complete. To 
pause in the pulsating movement is as fatal in the moral as it is 
in the physical life. Who can put into words intelligible to 
the mere understanding what it is that he seeks who says, 
“Forgive !”? We can say only what it is not; we are sure 
only that none who from his heart has breathed the prayer, 
whether for a divine or human ear, has ever meant by it, 
“ Remit the due penalty; help me to escape suffering.” What 
he does mean, it is impossible, perhaps, to put into other words ; 
but we may be certain that it is something that none can confer 
who is not also capable of condemnation. 

The danger of our generation is that we are losing this 
power. It seems impossible for the men of our time to say 
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steadily of any action whatever, “This is wrong!” We 
must always translate the verdict of the ages into terms of our 
own analysis, We do not take for granted even the needed 
permanence of relations without which morality has no starting- 
point. A few weeks ago the correspondent of an evening 
contemporary boldly demanded that those who acceded any 
special respect to the lifelong union of one man and one 
woman should concede to others, who preferred what may 
be called a leasehold view of the bond, the same tolerance with 
which they were prepared to regard any other diversity of taste, 
as long, of course, as force and fraud formed no part in the 
connection. We have said that the question was asked boldly, 
but the adverb involves an anachronism; no courage is now 
required to ask such a question, nor to answer it either. And 
in truth it was less the question than the answer which seemed 
to us a landmark of our progress downward. To sanction a 
union between man and woman, terminable at will, would be, 
it was urged, fatal to the interests of the weaker party, whose 
attraction lasted only for a season, and who, when youth was 
past, would have no means of forming another. Such a defence 
of marriage seems to us infinitely more damaging than almost any 
attack upon it. We have heard of a lady who pleaded for the 
change of only one letter in the marriage service,—‘ so long as ye 
both shall like,” instead of “live.” The justification just given 
would suit the hypothesis that the change was one only of a 
letter either way. If the facilities for divorce which date from 
the present reign be regarded as the keynote of the relation, if 
it is to become a contract dissoluble at will, and the onus of 
proof lies on the party claiming its continuance—then the true 
unit of the moral world is lost. Man and woman are two halves 
of one whole; the bond that makes them one lies deeper than 
our analysis can reach. To question it is to be already in the 
path that leads to its denial; to deny it is not to cut off an 
important branch of morality, but to destroy its root. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


EXPERIENCE IN IRELAND. 

[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
A FLYING visit to Ireland may not qualify a man to speak with 
authority on Irish affairs; but after travelling in the country 
several hundred miles, interviewing evicted tenants, tenantless 
landlords, members of the National League, and mixing 
generally with all sorts and conditions of men, he ought at 
least to have increased his knowledge of the burning question 
of the day. This, I trust, I have done, and some account of my 
experiences and conclusions may possibly interest the readers of 
the Spectator. 

One of my objects in coming to Ireland was to ascertain why 
there should be evictions,—not solitary and isolated cases, but 
evictions on an extensive scale, such as have lately taken 
place at Lugacurran, Bodyke, Glenbeigh, and elsewhere. It 
may be presumed that tenants do not exactly enjoy being 
evicted, above all in a country like Ireland, where agriculture 
is the only calling open to a large proportion of the popu- 
lation; and that any sane landlord should prefer no 
bread to half a loaf, a tenantless estate to a reduced rental, is 
almost inconceivable, and, save in this land of contrasts and 
contradictions, would be impossible. Nobody will take an evicted, 
or, as they call it here, a derelict farm, not only because it is 
forbidden by the code of the National League, but because 
tenants have learnt in the bitter school of adversity the folly of 
bidding against each other, and offering extravagant rents for 
every bit of vacant land. Combination has taken the place of 
competition. One of the saddest sights in Ireland—shall I say 
the saddest sight P—is a derelict farm. In driving through the 
beautiful country between Athy and Maryborough, I passed 
scores of roofless homesteads and deserted holdings. No man will 
occupy them or work on them, and the only signs of life are a 
few lean cattle or leaner horses, Round Lugacurran is a stretch 
of 5,000 acres, a district almost as extensive as Epping Forest, 
deserted and depopniated. And yet the evicted tenants protest 
that they are withing to reoccupy their farms at rents which 
nine English landlords out of ten would only be too glad to 
accept. Said to me a tenant-farmer, not yet among the 
evicted, with every appearance of sincerity :— They think in 
England that we want the land for nothing. God knows it is 
not true. I am not as badly off as many; but I know men 
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may save up for their rent.” This man, who showed great. 

intelligence, and expressed himself with singular propriety, told 

me his story. He holds a small farm under an old lease at the. 

unreduced rent of £42 a year. Finding that he could not make. 

both ends meet, he applied to his landlord for a reduction, 

The answer was a writ, and in the end he had to pay the ful} 

amount, together with £4 10s. for law costs; and unless he ig. 

saved by the Land Bill, his fate must be eviction, for old rents, 

with stock and butter at present prices and no hay crop worth. 

mentioning, are utterly out of the question. 

Many Irish landlords, I am glad to think, are reasonable. 

men, and neither so unjust as to oppress struggling tenants, 

nor so unwise as to insist on their pound of flesh, thereby 
killing the goose that lays the golden egg. Many, on 

the other hand, by demanding impossible rents, give 

the entire class a bad name, and make it the object of 

popular hatred. As an English landlord, at present on a visit 

to Ireland, significantly observed to me the other day, “ they 

won’t wait for fine weather.” Proof of their unwisdom in thig. 

regard is overwhelming. On the way from Cork to Queenstown: 

last week, I fell into conversation with a serjeant of police, of 

whom I made inquiry as to the condition of the country. After 

remarking that he had no politics, he said that in his opinion 

most of the tenants are heavily overrented and landlords too 

greedy, and then went on to relate a bit of his own personal 

experience. In 1885 he was ordered, with four men, to protect 

a party of bailiffs who were carrying out an eviction. A year’s 

rent (£65) was due, and before they proceeded to extremities, the 

serjeant took it upon himself to act as mediator. He asked the- 
tenant what was the utmost he could pay, and prevailed on him 

to offer £50 down on condition that the rent should be per- 

manently reduced to this figure. The offer was declined, and 
the tenant evicted. The farm is now derelict, and, as the- 
serjeant observed, it will remain derelict. 

I must confess that, notwithstanding my journeyings and 
inquiries, I am still unable to explain to my own satisfaction why 

so many Irish landlords prefer no rent at all to a reduction of 30, 
40, or 50 per cent. They are probably actuated by a variety of 
motives, Even with the reduction contemplated by the new Land 
Bill, they will be better off than the majority of English landlords, 
some of whom cannot get tenants on any terms. Perhaps a. 
remark made by a distressed Irish landlord, whois also a Protes- 
tant clergyman, to whom I put this question, may throw some 
light on the matter :—‘ Good God !” he exclaimed, “ what can 
a man do? Half the estates in Ireland are mortgaged, and what 
with tithe rent-charge, property-tax, fixed charges, and the- 
rest, many of us have more to pay than we have to receive.” 
He himself had the ill-luck to inherit an encumbered estate, 
mortgaged, singularly enough, to a Catholic Bishop as: 
trustee for a charity, and he mentioned several other land- 
owners in his neighbourhood who were in like evil case. I 
do not say it is the same all over Ireland—my experience is 
limited to the South and West—but wherever I go, I hear of 
impecunious and broken landlords. In one well-known district 
in County Kerry, most of the land belongs, ostensibly, to two 
Peers and a commoner. Their parks alone are considerable 
estates. One of the three is in the Bankruptcy Court, and the 
properties of his two neighbours are being administered by their 
trustees. The Peer who is not bankrupt has 1,500 acres of 
“ derelict’ land; the tenants who held it have been evicted, and: 
nobody dare take it, “ for fear of the consequences.” 

Now, when a landlord is asked for an abatement which would 
bring his rent-roll below the fixed charges on his land, and 
leave nothing for himself, we need not be surprised if he resists 
to the last, preferring a fight in which there is just a chance 
that he may be successful, to a surrender which would involve 
him in ruin. In some instances, no doubt, landlords, or their 
agents, are fully convinced that their tenants can pay the old 
rents if they will, and deliberately resolve to punish their contu-. 
macy by eviction. It is no new thing for a man to cut off his 
nose to spite his face. Then, again, there can be no question 
that, in some instances, the landlords, believing that their 
tenants were acting under the dictation of the National League, 
have made it a point of honour to fight out the contest to the 
bitter end. How far this is the case I propose to discuss in a 
second letter, as also how far many of the tenants are able to 
pay any rent at all. 

In the meanwhile, I would bear emphatic testimony to the 
courtesy, and more than courtesy, with which I have been every- 





who are living on two meals a day of Indian meal that they 


where received. Let an Irishman see that you have a friendly 
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feeling for himself and his country, and heis your friend at once. 
So far from your zationality sealing his lips, it is a passport to 
his confidence, and he unbosoms himself without reserve. As 
there are Englishmen who have an idea that they would meet 
with scant courtesy in Ireland, so, it seems, there are Irishmen 
svho visit England with fear and trembling. Of this I met with 
an amusing instance two days since. My only companion on 
the mail car from Glenbeigh to Caherciveen was (as I after- 
wards ascertained) a young commercial traveller, with whom I 
naturally had a talk. Last year he made a trip to England, for 
the first time in his life, and so dubious was he®f the reception he 
might meet with, that for a while after his arrival he hardly dared 
open his mouth. When he got to London, he wanted to go to 
Hyde Park, and with bated breath asked a policeman to show 
him the way. “You are Irish?” said the policeman. The 
commercial traveller’s first impulse was to say, “No;” but 
remembering his brogue, he admitted the soft impeachment. 
“You have a Cork accent,” thereupon observed the policeman. 
“Yes, I am from County Cork,” answered the other. ‘“ How 
did you know?” “ Because I am a Cork man myself.” “I 
went into Hyde Park,” said the commercial traveller, “ feeling 
twice as big. My countrymen were guarding the British capital.” 


Limerick, August 3rd. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a 
MR. GLADSTONE. 

(To THE EpiToR oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
$im,—I ask leave to recall one circumstance connected with 
the above election which may help to explain the divergence 
of opinion between yourself and your correspondent, “A 
Member of the Oxford Committee in 1865,” as to the point on 
which the contest turned. I believe you are undoubtedly right 
in saying that the loss of Mr. Gladstone’s seat was due to the 
avowal made in his speech of March 28th, 1865. Yet, in my 
view, it would ke wholly inaccurate to describe his candidature 
{in respect of the Irish Church question) as having for a basis 
that avowal in its original simplicity. Grave doubts were 
awakened in many of his sometime supporters by the speech 
in which that avowal was made; and to appease those doubts, 
he wrote a letter, bearing date June 8th, 1865, which is given 
at full length in his “Chapter of Autobiography.” That 
letter spoke of the question as “remote, and apparently out 
of all bearing on the practical politics of the day ;” the writer 
(at that time but fifty-five years old, in full mental and bodily 
vigour, and heir-presumptive to the Premiership, then held by a 
man of eighty) scarcely expected ever to be called upon to share 
in any measure dealing with the Irish Church; and should the 
contingency thus indefinitely remote ever present itself, “the 
Act of Union must be recognised, and must have important 
consequences, especially with reference to the position of the 
hierarchy.” 

Ihave no means of determining how many trustful souls of 
the Trevelyan order were beguiled by that letter into once more 
voting for its author, despite the avowal of March 28th; but I 
would hazard a guess that your correspondent was among them. 
At all events, it seems clear that Mr. Gladstone’s candidature 
had for its basis not the avowal of March 28th pure and simple, 
but that avowal as obscured and confused by the doubt-appeasing 
letter from which I have made some quotations. The seat was 
lost because those who put faith in that letter, whether many or 
few, were not numerous enough to turn the scale against those 
‘who, with a keener perception of realities, saw “ the future in 
the instant,” and treated the letter as waste-paper. 

It passes my wit to defend that letter in foro conscientic. 
The writer, as was made apparent at a later date, had “ made 
up his mind ” about the Irish Church at least two years before 
1865, and those for whose guidance he wrote had strong and 
special claims upon him. After the avowal of March 28th, they 
were entitled to ful) confidence, or, if that were forbidden by 
regard for the public interest, than at least to silence. What 
they got was the letter of June 8th, and I fail to see how any 
fair-minded man can feel surprised at the intense bitterness 
with which in certain quarters its author has ever since been 
regarded.—I am, Sir, &c., M.A. 

[Our correspondent forgets that Mr. Gladstone’s candidature 
had for its basis simply the fact that Mr. Gladstone had repre- 
sented the University for many years, and that a great many of 
his supporters still retained their confidence in him. It was not 


a new candidature. It was simply a question whether or not 
the old candidature should cease and determine. We believe that 
almost all sober politicians would have agreed with Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1865 that the Irish Church Disestablishment question 
was still unripe for solution. We, who held strongly with Mr. 
Gladstone, certainly thought so.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


(To tHE Epitor or THE “ SpEectaTor.” | 

Sir,—I have read with amazement the letter of ‘“ A Member of 
the Oxford Committee in 1865.” May I add the following to 
your own pertinent note? After the speech on Mr. Dillwyn’s 
motion in March, 1865, a meeting of some leading members of 
the University—Canon Gregory being one of the moving spirits 
—was held for the purpose of selecting a candidate to oppose 
Mr. Gladstone. After some negotiations, the choice fell on Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy, then Member for Leominster; and it is 
notorious that Mr. Gladstone’s speech against the establish- 
ment of the Church in Ireland was the trump-card of his 
opponents. 

Mr. Gladstone stated, in reply to a correspondent, his exact 
position on the subject of the Irish Church. He was asked to 
give particulars as to the plan for Disestablishment which he 
had in his mind. He replied that he could not “ determine 
upon any scheme, or basis of a scheme,” “ except in a state of 
things which gave promise of satisfactorily closing” the con- 
troversy, and that was a contingency “ lying at a distance he could 
not measure,” and which then seemed “ remote.” He thought, 
however, that “in any measure dealing with the Irish Church,” 
“the Act of Union must be recognised, and must have im- 
portant consequences, especially with reference to the position of 
the hierarchy.” But although he saw no probability, in the state 
of public opinion at that date, of his being called upon to deal with 
the question personally, he “could not, as a Minister and as 
Member for Oxford, allow it to be debated an indefinite number 
of times and remain silent.’ In other words, he felt he was 
bound in honour to give fair warning to the University 
that when public opinion was ripe, he should, if then 
in political life, support the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church. What happened? A Fenian rising in Ireland 
and Irish outrages in England roused the public mind to 
the fact that there was an Irish Question to settle. The 
Government of the day, under the guidance of Mr. Disraeli, 
opened the whole question in 1867 by a policy of concurrent 
endowment, coupled with such redistribution of the property 
and privileges of the Irish Church as would make it necessary, 
in Mr. Gladstone’s phrase, to alter the language of the Act of 
Union to that of “the United Church of England and Ulster.” 
The question being thus opened up by a Tory Government, Mr. 
Gladstone fulfilled his promise of propounding his counter- 
policy. He also redeemed his pledge as to the “‘ position of the 
hierarchy” under the Act of Union, though the hierarchy re- 
jected his proposal. 

Your correspondent also misunderstands Mr. Gladstone’s use 
of the word “unmuzzled.” It is against the etiquette of the 
Universities for candidates to canvass the electors or make 
speeches in self-defence. In view of his probable defeat at 
Oxford, the Liberals of South Lancashire had brought him for- 
ward as a candidate; but he could not accept their invitation 
or make any speech until the issue at Oxford was decided. 
When the result of the Oxford poll became known, he opened 
his oratorical campaign in Lancashire with the words, “ At last 
I come among you unmuzzled,” meaning that his rejection by 
Oxford had set him free to speak.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Memser or tue Lonpon Committze In 1865. 





[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,— Will you permit one who has read the Spectator for thirty- 
six years, and who has almost invariably found himself in agree- 
ment with it, and who has, moreover, until recently been an 
ardent admirer and follower of Mr. Gladstone, to say that he 
cannot understand your profession of belief in that statesman’s 
earnestness and sincerity in the course he is at present pursuing ? 
I have been compelled most reluctantly to give up the belief 
that he is acting from anything worthy of the name of con- 
viction, or belief in what he advocates. In his apologia, he 
furnishes tests by which the sincerity or the reverse of those 
who change their opinions are to be jndged. I am writing 
from memory, but I recollect that three of these were 
as follows, viz:—(1), Is the new opinion opposed to all 
that was formerly professed ? (2), Was the change sudden? 








and (3), Did it tend to promote personal interest or ambition ? 
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Now, how does Mr. Gladstone stand with reference to these 
tests? In the contest of 1885 he condemned the alleged 
alliance of the Tories and the Parnellites, and besought the 
country to give him a majority which would enable him to deal 
‘with the case of Ireland independently of the Parnellites, and to 
resist theirdemands. No sooner, however, was the Election over 
and the result known, than he began to concoct measures for an 
alliance with the Parnellites, and, according to Mr. Bright, 
to negotiate with them,—and all this behind the backs of 
his friends and colleagues. Then came his Irish policy, 
completely in opposition to all he had ever professed, suddenly 
conceived and sprung upon the country, and tending, if not 
intended, to promote his own ambition by enabling him to retain 
power with, as he expected, a united Liberal and Irish Party at 
his back. Here Mr. Gladstone is condemned directly by every 
one of his own tests ; and it is to me not reasovable to think that 
in a man of Mr. Gladstone’s age and experience and knowledge, 
such a change on a subject which had been so long before his 
mind could be the result of sincere conviction. To my mind,“ The 
History of an Idea” seems to demonstrate that he is conscious 
of his insincerity. 

There were various minor incidents which all point in the 
same direction. I cannot believe that Mr. Gladstone was honest 
in his appeal to the masses against the classes. I cannot help 
believing that there was at least trickery in the so-called indiscreet 
divulging of the germs of the Home-rale plan by his son, and 
the telegraph which was intended so be read as a repudiation. 
And I remember being particularly struck with the dishonesty 
of an attack which he made on Mr. Goschen for advising the 
making of a long purse among the Unionists to fight the 
Election of 1886. He denounced this in eloquent terms as an 
oppressive use of wealth to beat poor candidates out of the 
field, when he knew that his own party had public money at 
their disposal for electioneering purposes, and were at that very 
time receiving large subscriptions for the same purpose from 
wealthy men whom he has since rewarded with peerages. 

It seems to me that Mr. Gladstone has fallen. He is now 
a mere advocate who has taken up a cause not from conviction, 
but from motives of personal ambition, and he is devoting to 
the attainment of personal ends all the wealth of eloquence 
with which he is endowed, and which we fondly hoped had been 
dedicated to his country. His whole moral tone has deteriorated, 
and I feel with Mr. Bright that he is now acting in a way not 
consistent with his duty to his country, or his own dignity.— 
I an, Sir, &., An OLp Wuic. 


[Our correspondent misunderstands many of the facts, and 
ignores one of the most critical of them, Mr. Gladstone’s ad- 
mitted offer to support Lord Salisbury in settling the question 
of Home-rule for Ireland, if the Tory Government of 1885 had 
been willing so to do,—which there were highly plausible grounds 
for believing.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—I may be in error, but I cannot have forgotten what I 
never knew. Your prediction was your warning, not Mr. Glad- 
stone’s, and I did not see or hear of it. It does credit to your 
political insight, but fails to explain the fulfilment. Things do 
not come to pass because they are foretold. 

If you are right in thinking the election turned on Mr. 
Gladstone’s change of views on the Irish Church, it is passing 
strange that I heard no whisper of it in the Committee-room, 
that no allusion to it occurs in Bishop Wilberforce’s letter of 
condolence, nor in Mr. Gladstone’s reply, nor in Archdeacon 
Denison’s “ Reminiscences.” I cannot now find my copy of the 
“ Autobiography,” but I read nothing in it at the time to alter my 
impression. Does he there attribute his defeat to anything he 
had previously said on the Irish Church? If you can prove 
this, it will hardly decide the question, because Mr. Gladstone is 
a wonderful evolutionist,—after every transmigration, he can 
hark back on some oracular or embryonic sentence containing 
the “ promise and potentiality ” of the new development. 

What I take to be decisive is his own word, “ unmuzzled:” 
that can only mean that the loss of the University seat 
removed a restraint which he had imposed on himself in order 
to retain it. He was free to enter on the “transmigration ” 
which was his first thought in the moment of defeat, 
and “came within the reach of practical politics” when 
it offered the means of returning to power. It is the same 
with the Home-rule Question. When the country refused 





Gladstone went over to the Parnelites “unmuzzled.” Hoe 
now preaches the gospel which before he persecuted; ig 
allied with the men he put in prison; and hurls his fiercest 
invectives to-day at his fellow-counsellors of yesterday. I am 
less surprised than you at the velocity of this transmigration; 
but I no more impeach its “sincerity” than you do. To me, I 
confess that in a political leader sincerity is chiefly valuable ag 
a guarantee for consistency. Of the two, I would rather see the 
weathercock revolve than the points of the compass.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A MempBer or THE OxrorD CoMMITTEE IN 1865, 

[There is no accounting for special lacune in any man’s 
knowledge. Almost all the world knew of Mr. Gladstone’s speech, 
if our correspondent did not. Mr. Gladstone’s own letter was 
before his Committee as a matter of course. The word “un. 
muzzled” had quite a different meaning from that attributed 
to it by our correspondent. It is properly explained in the 
second letter given above, the letter signed by “ A Member of 
the London Committee in 1865.”—En. Spectator.] 





THE CRY FOR RECONSTRUCTION. 
{To THE Ep1ToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 

Smrn,—We should indeed be unreasonable if we made any com- 
plaint of your observations under the above heading, as far ag 
we are concerned, in the Spectator of August 6th. But lest any 
misconception should arise from the tenor of a portion of your 
remarks, will you allow us to say P—1. That we have not expressed 
a desire for any immediate reconstruction of the Cabinet. 2. 
That, in the arguments we ventured to urge on the consideration 
of the Liberal Unionists, we were not influenced by any misgiving 
as to the capacity or stability of the Government as at present 
constituted, but solely by our anxiety as to the position of 
Liberal Unionist candidates, vis-a-vis of an electoral body move 
prone to generalise than to distinguish, and whose judgments 
are rough-and-ready rather than discriminating or tine. 3. That, 
while giving expression to this view, we feel that Lord Hartington 
and the distinguished and patriotic men who are acting with 
him, are the best judges of the course they should pursue, and 
that any opinion we entertain on the subject, we hold with 
diffidence, so long as he and they do not share it.—We are, Sir, 
&e., Tue Epirors or THE National Review. 





THE IRISH LAND BILL. 
[To rue Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Sir,—Your article on “ The Great Danger of the Situation” 
gives in a few words the exact facts of the case. 

The twenty-second clause of the Land Bill practically con- 
fiscates the landlords’ property, and that without any compensa- 
tion, as it makes the collection of rents entirely to depend on 
the County-Court Judge; and how is he to know? How can 
he judge whether the tenant is in a position to pay or not? As 
a class, an English tenant will pay what he can ; an Irish tenant 
will only pay what he must. 

“Punic faith” but faintly expresses the way in which the 
present Government have thrown over those who had a stake in 
the country—especially the purchasers under the Incumbered 
Estates Act—in order to make terms with a Jacobite Club. 

The Conservatives imagine that by throwing overboard the 
“loyal minority,” they will settle the country. Time will tell,— 
a few months, perhaps only a few weeks, and we shall see. The 
Parnellites attacked the land as a means toanend. Had the 
landowners joined them seven years ago, the movement would 
have ceased to be agrarian, and assumed another form. 

I can assure you, Sir, that landowners are now considering 
whether it would not be far more to their own interest to throw | 
in their lot with the Nationalist Party and keep the little left 
them, than trust any longer to the faith of British promises. 
Had Lord Salisbury followed Wolsey’s advice to Cromwell, 
how different it would have been !— 

‘Be just, and fear not : 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and trath’s; then if thou fall’st, O Salisbury, 
Thon fall’st a blessed martyr.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., A Suico LanpLorD. 





TREASURE-TROVE AND DREAMLAND. 
[To THe Eprror or THE “SpPEectTaToR,’”’ J " 
Srr,—Some weeks ago, I brought upon myself some expressions 
of wrath and strong disapproval from members of a certain 
Society to which in an evil hour I offered a word of warning. 





him the majority he demanded the year before last, Mr. 


Who was I that I should presume to give advice to my betters,, 
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and in insolent fashion disseminate covert reproaches upon the 
apostles of a new philosophy ? An upstart little Gallio girding 
atthe Galileos! I dare not name that Society any more; but [ 
cannot resist offering to anxious inquirers interested in such 
matters a veracious account of the last genuine dream-revela- 
tion which has come to my knowledge, and which I think 
deserves to be placed on record while the facts are young and 
easily tested. ; 

Arcadia, as everybody knows, is an extensive province, and 

contains many cities. One of these is Buphagium, which you 
may easily find on the map. It is a city of much brightness 
and some splendour, and there the dicasts assemble periodically, 
as dicasts always have done. There, too, dwells Aristides, justest 
of men. Last week, Policeman X—— appeared before Aris- 
tides with the regulation salute,—“ Please, your Honour, there’s 
been a robbery at Mehetabel Bubb’s. She had a stocking with 
£27 in it, and it’s gone. Them tramps ha’ got it!” Be 
it known that Buphagium is a terrible place for tramps; 
they swarm there, they stream through the sunny streets in 
continual ebb and flow, and their fingers are light as their 
characters are said to be. Policeman X—— was resolved to go for 
thesetramps. Accordingly, a very searching inquiry was set on 
foot, and the police were on the alert, as the phrase is. Also, 
there was trepidation among the tramps, and Buphagiam was 
almost delivered from the nomads for a good two days and two 
nights. On the third morning, Policeman X—— appeared once 
more before Aristides,—‘‘ Please, your Honour, we’ve got that 
money, stocking and all!” Aristides with dignity bowed his head, 
and gravely suggested,—“ Where is the tramp, I mean the thief ?” 
“Please, your Honour,” said Policeman X——, “ we’ve kind 0’ 
missed him!” Then said Aristides,—‘ How did you recover the 
money ?” Policeman X. was deliberate in his reply ; he was more 
than sententious; he was very solemn, and very slow,—* Please, 
your Honour, that were all along of a dream! Kezia Bubb, 
she dreamt last night as plain as ever she could, how that 
there stocking and £27 1s. 9d. was buried in her mother’s 
garden under a gooseberry-bush, and she couldn’t lie—(I mean 
abed)—till she’d come and told me. And me and Policeman 
Y——, we went and we got a spade, and we dug everso. And 
we came upon that stocking, and Mrs. Bubb don’t want any 
piece of work made about it!” 

Aristides smoothed his ample brow and asked,—“ Pray, 
policeman, when you found the stocking, did you wink at all P” 
“Me wink, Sir?” said Policeman X——; “I never winks. 
I looked at Y——, and Y—— looked at me; but we was that 
grave, we neither of us smiled. But now I come to think of it, 
I believe I did laugh in my heart!” Surely this is a very 
singular dream, and one so recent and so well authenticated 
that it deserves to be put on record.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Aveustus JEssorp. 





THE ATTACK ON A SCHOOLMISTRESS IN IRELAND. 
[To tHe EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—As I happened to be in Westport a few weeks ago as an 
independent onlooker, at the time of what is now known there 
as “ the stoning day,” and as I see in the local newspapers any 
amount of garbled statements with reference to it, will you 
allow me briefly to state the circumstances as I know them to 
have existed P 

The lady whose kind act has been the cause of so much 
trouble, has been a long resident in Westport, and one most 
kindly and generously disposed towards her poorer neighbours, 
whether Protestant or Catholic. She arranged her picnic for 
the eighty-two Sunday-school children on July 14th as quietly 
as she could—few of the townspeople even knowing of it—as it 
was to be solely at her own expense. Before they started to 
Old Head, which was about seven miles off, some toys and 
sweets were distributed to the children. Among the first 
were some pocket-handkerchief-flags, intended to mark the 
course for racing on the shore. Of these, the colours 
and devices had been taken no account of, no “party” 
thought having entered into anybody’s head. The bundles of 
sweets were thrown in among them with some observation to 
the effect that if they shouted as loud this time as they did the 
last that they were out, they would want something for their 
throats. I am minute as to these trifles, because it has been so 
often since stated that the drive was a “procession;” the 
flags, “ party badges ;” and that the children were “instructed ” 
to shout and “boo” the people along the road. The cheering 
was loud and long from the let-loose little merry-makers, but it 


was for such things as “the blue sea” or “ Croaghpatrick,” or 
some friend whose gate they passed for whom they happened to 
have a particular regard,—but they were neither instructed 
nor forbidden to shout, except as regarded the silence enjoined 
as they passed the chapel, lest any one within should be 
disturbed. But, indeed, the statement of the children’s having 
provoked outrage which was made at the pitiable so-called 
“trial” that ensued in consequence of the police having 
arrested a few of the miscreants, is sufficiently refuted by the 
fact that the infuriated people—in one place over a hundred and 
twenty, it is said—never appeared from behind the hedges till 
the return journey, when, of course, fright effectually silenced 
them. The open vehicles, it is said, were filled up with stones, 
turf, clods, and manure,—and, in a word, everything offensive 
that the people could lay their hands upon. The stone which 
struck Miss Powel as she was stretching out her arms to protect 
the children beside her, was thought to be about 4]b. in 
weight. She became unconscious, and the blood flowed copiously ; 
but her friends scarcely dared to stop a moment to bind up 
the wound, so continuously did the people, even with this 
sight before their eyes, hurl stones at them. As to the causes 
of the assault, none are given, save these pretences which have 
been mentioned. It seems to have been a simple ebullition of 
religious bigotry such as we may expect to see in full force if 
ever, which God forbid, we come under Home-rule. For if these 
things are done in the green tree, what, indeed, will be done in 
the dry? If simple authentic statements of half that goes on 
in this country—things which people dare not even speak of, 
who are not prepared to leave it—were really apprehended 
by the Scotch and English people, surely they would think 
again before giving us over bound hand and foot to our enemies. 
—I an, Sir, &., J. D. 





RUSH-BEARING AT GRASMERE. 


[To tHe Epitor or THE “ SPectTatToR,”’] 


Sir,—Tourists passing through Grasmere on Saturday last 
must have been surprised to see the low broad walls of the old 
grey church covered with masses of bright flowers woven into 
crosses and various emblematic forms; while in the road beside 
the church were a crowd of spectators, mothers and fathers of 
the children who had brought the woven flowers, ladies and 
gentlemen resident in Grasmere, and passing visitors, whose 
interest was divided between the pretty display of flowers 
standing like bright banners on the wall, and the party of 
merry children, who, having placed their offerings, were taking © 
tea in a field by the side of the road. Many a tourist may 
have asked, ‘“ What is going on here?” And the answer would 
be, “ This is the Grasmere rush-bearing.” 

Forty or fifty years ago, this “rush-bearing” was really 
what the word signifies, for rushes were every year gathered 
and borne to the church by children, to strew upon the earth 
floor of the church, in order to keep warm and dry the feet of 
the congregation. There are some now living in Grasmere who 
can remember the dry, rustling noise made by those who tried 
to draw the rashes comfortably and warmly round their feet, 
To-day this annual festival is one of remembrance and dedica- 
tion only; instead of rushes, the children bring these floral 
decorations, which, after being placed on the wall, are in due 
time borne by the children in procession through the village, 
and then placed in the church. 

These flower-emblems are curious and diverse in design. It is 
evidently en régle to bring the rush as much as possible into the 
decorations ; so we see a rush-basket full of carnations, a cross 
of rushes wreathed with scarlet geraniums, another covered 
with white lilies, a harp strung with reeds and twined with 
roses. This association of rushes must have governed power- 
fully the ingenious little mind of one who made a rush cradle- 
bed for a waxen baby, and called it “ Moses in the bulrushes.” 
After tea was over, the children took their places beside the 
flowery standards, and then formed themselves into a proces- 
sion, each child bearing its flowers before it, and away they 
marched, a wayward, irregular, but most charming little pro- 
cession. There were children of all ages and sizes,—tall, slim 
little girls and boys, and mere toddling things who could not 
keep their places at all. There were two pretty babes in 
perambulators, and one little fellow rode triumphant, with a 
sceptre of lilies held before him. It is difficult to describe this 
village festival without speaking of the sympathetic and kindly 
feeling of those whose presence there was the inspiration of it 








all,—whose genial and generous kindness, escaping the bounds 
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of the narrower family circle, made of all present there one 
larger human family. 

In spite of the animated scene passing before the eyes, our 
thoughts would wander often to the graves under the yews 
behind the church, associated with the names of the great poet 
who so loved these dales, the dalespeople, and their customs,— 
who must often have been present at this same yearly festival,— 
and of Hartley Coleridge, who said “ I would always connect the 
happiness of children with the peace of the dead.” His quiet 
grave, midway between the church and the “ poet’s corner,’ 
seems to-day to invite the children to bring there their flowers 
and their happy prattle. Lingering still by the graves, after 
the procession of little ones had gone into the church, through 
the murmur of the Rotha might be heard the clear-voiced chorus 
of the congregation chanting the hymn of St. Oswald, “ They 
won us peace, thy Saints, O Lord.” With the thought of the 
great communion of saints, wide and embracing as the twilight 
heaven itself, we left the quiet graveyard and the grey old church. 
—lI am, Sir, &c., 


Tuesday, August 9th. K. M. G. 








POETRY. 


BARMOUTH, AUGUST. 
Au. day these eyes with fairest things are blest,— 
The mystic lights upon the distant steep, 
The diamond sparkle of the rills that leap, 
The purple rocks with ferny broidery dress’d. 
At night there flames upon the mountain-crest 
The beacon-moon, and, o’er the waveless deep, 
Like twisting snakes of fire the moonbeams creep 
Down the long heavings of the sea’s calm breast. 


O my East London! In thy sordid street 
The sun is scorching day by day; and Night, 
Which ’mid these hills is always pure and sweet, 
Brings only wanton din and flaunting light. 
Oh! blest who to thy weary toil may bear 
Some holy effluence from these scenes so fair! 


W. W. Bz 











BOOKS. 
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THE MOUNTAIN OF THE MONKS* 

Tas most interesting book is an account of a visit paid to 
Mount Athos, in the summer of 1883, by Mr. Athelstan Riley 
and his friend, the Rev. Arthur Owen. In ordinary books 
of travel, it is seldom indeed that we meet with scenes so 
curious, and ways of living so unfamiliar, as are to be found on 
this strange mountain, where hermits have lived for the last 
thousand years, and one of the convents “was restored nine 
hundred years ago.” This Greek peninsula, this corner of 
modern Europe, is almost the same now as it was in the Middle 
Ages; the modern spirit has hardly begun to find its way there. 
The occasional traveller, who for objects of his own goes through 
the real hardships of a visit, finds it difficult to get there, more 
difficult to get away, and most difficult to live while he is there, 
in spite of the hospitality of the monasteries. Yet we cannot 
imagine a more interesting experience to look back upon. 

The objects of travellers are various. Mr. Robert Curzon’s 
object, for instance—most of us made our first acquaintance with 
Athos in his entertaining book—was the collecting of old manu- 
scripts; and, alas! he has left behind him on the Holy Mountain 
the reputation of a thief, though he paid for his treasures 
honestly. In the fifty years since he was there, the monks 
appear to have become conscious of the value of their libraries. 
Mr. Riley’s object was a wider and more unselfish one. He 
wished to give a full and true account of the present state of 
this curious monastic republic for the help of future travellers 
and historians. He has also “tried to give a picture of the 
Greek Church as it is to-day, of the Greek ecclesiastics and 
religious, and of the habits of thought that obtain amongst 
them... . Whilst the Orientals can learn much from us, 
we can learn many things from them.” Mr. Riley is one of 
those Anglican Churchmen who, no dovbt very rightly, strive 
and long for the unity of Christendom, ani he sees many points 
of contact between the Greek Church and our own. In order 
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to promote that knowledge which leads to charity, he enters 
most fully in this book into descriptions of churches, Services, 
and religious peculiarities of all kinds belonging to the Eastern 
form of Christianity. To any one who cares to study the sub. 
ject, his account of these things will be interesting and valuable, 
Written with real sympathy and understanding, it is a sort of 
living commentary on Dean Stanley’s History of the Eastern 
Church. 

Travelling by Constantinople, Mr. Riley and his frieng 
arrived on the Holy Mountain in August, 1883. In Con. 
stantinople they had an interview with the Patriarch, to whom 
the Bishop of Lichfield had given them a letter of introduction, 
And to show the advance of things during the last fifty years, 
an advance, it certainly seems, towards that unity so much 
desired, one need only contrast their reception by the Patriarch 
—his room furnished in the French style, his engraving of 
Murillo’s Madonna, his writing-table covered with books, his 
friendly and wise talk about the English Church, and kind 
inquiries for the Archbishop of Canterbury—with Mr. Carzon’s 
experience on an occasion of the same kind. The Patriarch of 
those days sat on a divan and stroked his beard, like a Pasha:— 

‘‘ When we had smoked our pipes for awhile, and all the servants 
had gone away, I presented the letter of the Archbishop of Canter. 
bury. It was received indueform...... was read aloud to the 
Patriarch, first in English, and then translated into Greek. ‘And 
who,’ quoth the Patriarch of Constantinople, the supreme head and 
primate of the Greek Church of Asia, ‘who is the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ??—‘ What ?’ said I, a little ‘astonished at the question.— 
‘Who,’ said he, ‘is this Archbishop ?’—* Why, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury.’—‘ Archbishop of what?’ said the Patriarch.—‘ Canter. 
bury,’ said I.—‘Oh!’ said the Patriarch. ‘Ah! yes! and who 
is he ?’” 

Mr. Riley and his friend spent six weeks on Mount Athos, 
travelling from one to another of the twenty monasteries, at all 
of which they seem to have been entertained with almost equal 
kindness. Perhaps some of their good fortune was due to the 
fact that they had a distinguished Greek fellow-traveller, the 
Archbishop of Cavalla, who made great friends with them, and 
was himself received with honour and respect everywhere. 

Mr. Riley cannot say enough of the romantic beauty of 
Mount Athos. It can only be approached by sea, or by a 
dangerous, brigand-haunted land journey from Salonica :— 

“The promontory, or rather the peninsula, of Athos (for not far 
from its base, at the spot where Xerxes cut his canal, it measures 
but a mile and a half across) is long and narrow, having an average 
breadth of about four miles, whilst its length is forty. A ridge of 
hills runs down the centre of the peninsula, beginning from the 
narrowest part near its base and reaching some height where the 
monastic establishments commence, at a distance of fifteen to 
twenty miles from its extremity. From this point the ridge rises 
gradually from 1,000 to between 3,000 and 4,000 feet, when it sud- 
denly shoots up into a mountain nearly 7.000 feet high and falls into 
the sea. There is but little level land on Athos...... The moun- 
tain is one vast mass of white or whitish-grey marble, clothed with 
trees to within a thousand feet of its summit, and then rising in a bare 
and conical peak. From the top car be seen the islands of Thasos, 
distant thirty miles; of Lemnos, forty (upon which the shadow of 
Athos is said to fall as the sun sets) ; of Samothraki, sixty ; and on 
a clear day the Thessalian Olympus, distant ninety miles; whilst, on 
the other hand, it can itself be seen from the shores of Asia Minor 
on the plain of Troy. Round the shores of Athos stand the twenty 
ancient monasteries to which the whole peninsula belongs, and which 
form the monastic republic of the Holy Mountain. The origin of this 
ecclesiastical state is lost in the obscurity of centuries.” 

The monks of Athos submitted to Turkish rule in the year 
1448, on condition “that their ancient privileges should be 
respected, and that they should be allowed to govern themselves.” 
These terms have been faithfully kept, and the Turkish Governor 
and his staff are, in fact, officers of the Holy Synod, which sits at 
Caryes, consisting of representatives from the twenty monasteries. 
This Synod is not without its serious disputes, some of the 
monasteries being Greek and some Slavonic. One, of which 
we shall have more to say later, is a distinctively Russian 
monastery. The names of the monasteries, given almost 
in the order in which Mr. Riley visited them, are these :— 
Vatopedi, Pantocratoros, Stavroniketa, Iveron, Philotheon, 
the Lavra, St. Paul, St. Dionysius, St. Gregory, Xero- 
potamou, Coutloumoussi, Caracalla, Simopetra, Xenophon, 
Docheiariou, Constamonitou, Zographou, Esphigmenon, Chilian- 
dari, and Russico. Every one of them seems to be beautiful in 
its situation, especially St. Paul, in its wild ravine among crags 
and woods, and Simopetra, perched wonderfully on a rock 
one thousand feet above the sea. The buildings of all are more 
or less picturesque and interesting, the churches curious, the 
relics and treasures most valuable. One feels especially at 





home, perhaps, at Vatopedi, the travellers’ first halting-place. 
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They seem to have found most to interest them at the Lavra; but 
each had its features, and there is not one that does not in some 
way deserve the full description that Mr. Riley gives of each 
alike. The monks, as a rule, are childish and ignorant, though 
there are bright exceptions. They are kind, good-natured, and 
curious, and a certain liberality of mind is shown by the fact 
that Mr. Owen was more than once allowed to perform Anglican 
services in the churches. The friendly Archbishop approved of 
our Liturgy, and pronounced it to be “the Liturgy of St. 
Gregory Dialogos, and a very good Liturgy too.” 

“The monasteries have not improved in comfort or cleanliness 
since the time of Mr. Curzon, and the nights of these travellers 
were not more peaceful than his. But after the first they took 
refuge in their “levinges,” or sleeping-bags, and we should 
advise no one to follow in their footsteps without these clever 
contrivances. As to the food, it, too, has not improved since the 
days when the Superior of the Lavra prepared that dish with 
his “own hands” for Mr. Curzon,—that “admirable dish” the 
taste of one spoonful of which lasted for days. We should say, 
on the whole, that that dish, with its garlic and cheese, was to 
be preferred to most of the food set before our modern travellers. 
As no female creature of any kind is allowed to set foot on 
Mount Athos, there is no milk to be had, and the eggs which 
reach the monasteries have made a long journey. Tomatoes 
steeped in rancid oil; soup, three-parts hot water and one-part 
hot rancid oil, in which lobster and octopus had been boiled; 
octopus by itself, cooked in the same oil with red tentacles 
swimming (this fish has to be dashed forty times on a paving- 
stone to make it fit for human teeth), are some of the favourite 
viands. Black snails cooked in oil are also a favourite dish; 
now and then, as a special dainty, a boiled cock appears, but he 
s generally dressed with rancid butter, and uneatable. In fact, 
if travellers can manage to live on coffee and sweetmeats, they 
will find it advisable to do so. 

It is impossible not to wonder how long, in an age like this, 
the monks of the Holy Mountain will keep themselves and their 
domain apart from the rest of the world. In modern Europe, 
one can hardly put aside the thought that the days of sucha 
strange and ancient colony must be numbered. Mr. Riley talks 
of the long-projected railway which is to connect Salonica with 
Europe, and which will bring “ eager tourists to the threshold 
of the Holy Mountain,” and he advises ‘the guardians of the 
sacred shrines...... to add to the severity of their laws 
and increase the jealousy which guards their borders.” But we 
suspect that he foresees a greater danger to Athos than the 
curiosity of tourists. Russico, one of the largest of the monas- 
teries, is a Russian colony :— 

“The inhabitants pride themselves upon being the subjects of a 
first-class European Power, and despise the Greek civilisation as a 
relic of Oriental barbarism. The whole place is more like a small 
town than a monastery, although the convent itself...... is 
enclosed and can be entered only through a gateway; for all around 
it and down to the water’s-edge are workshops, and storehouses, 
and dwelling-houses; and still the monks are building more, so that 
the great monastery is increasing in extent year by year. It cannot 
be disguised that Russico has more concern with politics than religion, 
and that unless the Russian colonisation of Athos receives a check, 
the greatest political complications will ensue......I am fully 
persuaded that Russico is mainly a Government affair supported by 
Government money, and indirectly, if not directly, under Government 
control. But it will be asked, what interests other than religious can 
Russia have at Mount Athos? From a political point of view, the 
possession of the Holy Mountain is of the highest importance to 
Russia in furthering her schemes for the extension of her territory to 
the shores of the Mediterranean. The eyes of Russia and of Austria 
are both turned covetously upon Salonica, a town second to Constan- 
tinople alone in political importance ...... and the acquisition 
of the Athonite peninsula would enable Russia to give checkmate to 
the schemes of her rival, for the whole promontory may be looked 
upon as one gigantic natural fortress.’’ 

The Greeks on Mount Athos suspect the Russians of scheming 
against the pre-eminence of the Greek Church, and fear that 
their ultimate aim is to remove the Gicumenical Patriarchate to 
Moscow, “or in some other way to subject the mother to the 
daughter Church, and both to the Czar and his Ministers.” 
Anyhow, the monastery of Russico is regarded by the Greek 
monasteries as a colony of enemies. 


We have tried to give some idea of the varied interest of Mr. 
Riley’s book, and should like to quote some of the amusing 
adventures and stories in it, especially the Archbishop’s story 
of the marriage of two cousins, but it is unfortunately too long. 
We will end with what Mr. Riley calls “a curious but very 
characteristic instance of the way in which religion engrosses 
the minds of the inhabitants of Athos :”— 








‘ After the soup, boiled eggs were served for our benefit. O—— 
being very particular about their being well cooked, complained they 
had not been long enough in the pot. Whereupon the serving monk 
insisted that that could not be; ‘for,’ said he, ‘I said a Pater and a. 
Pistevo whilst they were boiling.’ It seems that on the Holy Monn- 
tain they boil eggs in this manner: They put them on the fire and 
commence the recitation of the Lord’s Prayer; this being finished,. 
they commence the Nicene Creed, at the end of which the eggs are 
taken out of the pot and are supposed to be properly boiled.’ 


We have only to add that the book is well got up, and prettily 
illustrated with engravings from the author’s photographs. 





AN AGNOSTIC NOVEL* 


WE owe our readers an apology for our late notice of this very 
remarkable book. Our excuse is that the title of the book misled 
us. It seems to promise information about the rearing and 
management of bullocks and ostriches; but the last thing it 
suggests is the pathetic story of a troubled soul “ crying for the 
light,” and groping its way through pain and sorrow to the 
inevitable goal of Agnosticism in the case of all who love 
deeply. The hero of the story dreams one night of the woman 
he had loved, whom death had snatched away, and rushes out 
into the night to relieve his pain :— 

“He looked up into the night sky that all his life long had mingled 

with his existence. There were a thousand faces that he loved looking 
down at him, a thousand stars in their glory, in crowns, and circles, 
and solitary grandeur. To the man they were not less dear than to 
the boy they had been mysterious; yet he looked up at them and 
shuddered ; at last he turned away from them with horror. Such 
countless multitudes, stretching out far into space ; and yet not in one 
of them all was she! Though he searched through them all, to the 
farthest, faintest point of light, nowhere should he ever say, ‘ She is 
here!’ To-morrow’s sun would rise and gild the world’s mountains, 
and shine into its thousand valleys; it would set and the stars creep 
out again. Year after year, century after century, the old changes 
of Nature would go on—day and night, summer and winter, seed-time 
and harvest; but in none of them all would she have part! He shut 
the door to keep out the hideous shining, and because the dark was 
intolerable, lit a candle, and paced the little room faster and faster- 
yet. He saw before him the long ages of eternity that would roll on, 
on, on, and never bring her. She would exist no more. A dark mist 
filled the little room. ‘Ob, little hand! oh, little voice! oh, little 
form!’ he cried; ‘oh, little soul that walked with mine! oh, little 
soul that looked so fearlessly down into the depths, do you exist no 
more for ever—for all time?’ He cried more bitterly: ‘It is for this 
hour—this—that men blind reason, and crush out thought! For this 
hour—this, this—they barter truth and knowledge, take any lie, any 
creed, so it does not whisper to them of the dead that they are dead ! 
Oh, God! God! for a Hereafter !’ ” 
That is the true outcome of Agnosticism in any breast that 
looks at facts as they are, and not as it would fain have them be. 
The soul that truly loves, when it has lost the desire of its eyes, 
cannot face without horror the thought of annihilation,—the 
thought that never, in all the universe of being, shall it ever- 
more hold sweet converse with the soul that it has lost. 
Agnosticism is all very well in fair weather, when Nature is 
smiling and the sea is calm. But when the storm arises, ho 
who rests his hopes upon it finds, like Sinbad the Sailor, that 
he has cast his anchor not on solid ground, but on the back of a 
whale, which suddenly sinks beneath him, and leaves him 
floundering amidst the waves. The value of this book, 
besides its great literary power, is that it looks Agnosticism 
fairly in the face. Its heroine acts upon Agnostic prin- 
ciples, and the result is a moral chaos, ending in a wild 
wail of despair. Two influences are apparent in the shaping 
of the writer’s mind. She was born and bred in the strictest 
school of Calvinism. Waldo, the hero of the book, is introduced 
to us as a boy oppressed with the thought of the vast majority 
of the human race living on for ever in misery. As he lay 
awake upon his bed, the ticking of his father’s watch sounded 
in his ears like the knell of departing souls going to perdition. 
“Dying, dying, dying!” the watch went on repeating, and— 

‘“‘ He saw before him a long stream of people, a great multitude, 
that moved in one direction; then they came to the dark edge of the 
world and went over. He saw them passing on before him, and 
there was nothing that could stop them. He thought of how the 
stream had rolled on throngh all the long ages of the past—how the 
old Greeks and Romans had gone over; the countless millions of 
China and India, they were going over now. Since he had come to 
bed many had gone! And the watch said, ‘ Eternity, eternity, 
eternity ! ‘Stop them! stop them!’ cried the child...... ‘Ob, 
God! save them !’ he cried in agony. ‘Only some! only a few! only 
for each moment I am praying here, one!’ ”” 

But there was no audible answer to his prayer, no visible token 
that it had been heard. So the horror increased upon him till, 
after much brooding, he exclaimed passionately, “I love Jesus 





* The Story of an African Farm: a Novel. By Ralph Iron (Olive Schreiner). 
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Christ, but I hate God.” We have here probably a chapter of 
autobiography on the part of the authoress. Her moral sense 
was revolted by the horrible travesty of Christianity which 
Calvinism offers, and knowing no other kind of Christianity, she 
embraced Agnosticism, and in this striking story she carries out 
its premisses to their legitimate conclusion. 

The second influence which appears to have given so sombre a 
thue to her thoughts, and infected her mind with such seemingly 
hopeless pessimism, is probably due to her surroundings. The 
local colouring of the story is extremely vivid, and clearly bears 
the impress of painful personal experience. The scene is laid 
‘on a lonely farm in South Africa, and man and nature are alike 
painted in unattractive and depressing guise. The tendency of 
ordinary mountain scenery is to raise the spirits, to quicken the 
imagination, to inspire hope, to point to heaven. The mountains 
of South Africa, on the other hand, have a depressing influence. 
They have none of the mystery, the sublimity, the poetry, the 
aspiration of ordinary mountains. They have no peaks. Their 
gross bulk, and flat tops, and brown sides are altogether of the 
earth, and seem to repel and to forbid man’s yearning for some- 
thing beyond the visible and temporal. And the vast plains 
consist of coarse grass and low scrub, lacking alike the grandeur 
of the desert and the forest loneliness of the Equatorial regions 
of the Dark Continent. The farm which gives its name to the 
story is a Boer homestead, and the Boer of South Africa is a sin- 
gularly unattractive being. Labour, too, is there presented in its 
hardest, lowest, most unimaginative form. 


Such is the environment, spiritual and material, out of which 
The Story of an African Farm has grown, and it would be difficult 
to imagine influences more likely to beget in a sensitive mind 
that brooding, desponding pessimism which pervades the book, 
and follows naturally from the cheerless view of life to which 
Agnosticism, left to its own resources alone, logically leads. 
The story revolves round two very striking figures. Waldo is 
the only child of the German overseer of the Boer farm,—a pious 
Calvinist who accepted reverently the traditional theology of 
his creed. The boy is left an orphan in his early teens, and is 
subject to much cruel and undeserved treatment. He is of a 
brooding, contemplative disposition, yearning dreamily after 
ideals which the hard facts of life shatter one by one. The 
Calvinistic theology, as we have seen, was his first stumbling- 
block, and he passes through his brief life—for he dies in early 
manhood—disappointed, frustrated, broken-hearted, joyless, 
hopeless, the sport of cruel circumstances, the victim of a 
fond despair. Lyndall, the heroine of the book, is of English 
parentage. She, too, is fated to spend her childhood and early 
girlhood on the Boer farm. Her independence of spirit, her 
energy, her courage, her love of adventure, her mastery over 
others, begin to assert themselves ere she reaches her teens. 
She loves Waldo, and he loves her; but they love each other in 
very different ways. His love is of a semi-mystical order; pure, 
unselfish, reverential. He looks up to Lyndall as a superior 
being, and shows in innumerable ways how deep his love is, 
but never plainly avows it. Her love for him is partly 
pity, partly sympathy, partly admiration for his absolute 
unselfishness. But his character is not strong enough for her 
to lean upon. She longs to be independent, under no control, 
tied to no man, absolute mistress of her own will and conduct; 
yet underneath that passion is a passion still more intense,— 
desire for union with one stronger, nobler, purer than her- 
self; some one whom she could love with a feeling of perfect 
trust and reverence. In the conflict of these two emotions her 
life is wrecked. She disappears from the Dutch farm for a 
season, and gets herself educated in her own way; and then 
returns, a clever, brilliant, beautiful, fascinating young woman; 
wearing a wedding-ring, and yet unmarried. The mystery is 
solved by the sudden apparition of a stranger on the Boer farm. 
To him Lyndall speaks as follows :— 

“*T believe you do love me as much as you possibly could love any- 
thing; and I believe that when you ask me to marry you, you are 
performing the most generous act you ever have performed in the 
course of your life, or ever will; but, at the same time, if I had 
required your generosity it would not have been shown me. If, 
when I got your letter a month ago, hinting at your willingness to 
marry me, I had at once written imploring you to marry, you would 
have read the letter. “ Poor little devil!” you would have said, and 
torn it up. The next week you would have sailed for Europe, and 
have sent me a cheque for a hundred and fifty pounds (which I 
would have thrown on the fire), and I would have heard no more of 
you. But because I declined your proposal, and wrote that in three 
weeks I should be married to another, then what you call love woke 
up. Your man’s love is a child’s love for butterflies. You follow till 
you have the thing and break it. If you have broken one wing, and 








the thing flies still, then you love it more than ever, and follow till 
you break both. Then you are satisfied, when it lies still on the 
ground.’—‘ And you loved me?’ he said, interrogatively.—‘' Because 
you are strong,’ she answered. ‘ You are the first man I ever wag 
afraid of. And’—a dreamy look came into her face—‘ because I like 
to experience, I like to try. You don’t understand that......I 
cannot marry you,’ she said slowly, ‘ because I cannot be tied; but, 
if you wish, you may take me away with you, and take care of me; 
then when we do not love any more, we can say good-bye.’ ” 

So they went off to the Transvaal; and when next we meet 
Lyndall, she is a lone lodger, tossing in pain on a bed of sickness, 
in a farmhouse in the Transvaal. The stranger is gone,—by 
her own wish, we are left to infer :— 

“¢Tt will rain to-night,’ says Lyndall to her attendant. ‘How 
terrible when the rain falls down on you. Will you presently take 
my cloak—the new grey cloak from behind the door—and go out 
with it ? You will find a little grave at the foot of the tall blue gum. 
tree; the water drops off the long, pointed leaves; you must cover 
it up with that.’ ” 

A letter arrives from the stranger, urging her again to marry 
him. But she still refuses :— 

“T cannot marry you. I will always love you for the sake of what 
lay by me those three kours; but there it ends. I must know and 
see; I cannot be bound to one whom I love as I love you. I am not 
afraid of the world—I will fight the world. One day—perhaps it 
may be far off—I shall find what I have wanted all my life; some- 
thing nobler, stronger than I, before which I can kneel down. 
You lose nothing by not having me now; I am a weak, selfish, 
erring woman. One day I shall find something to worship, and 
Chen sews se” 

But Lyndall’s days were numbered, and the end was not far off. 
Pain and solitude, and the desolation that comes of baffled 
hopes and unrealised ideals, forced upon her mind at last the 
emptiness of all human desires and efforts if they end in death. 
Agnosticism is but a poor anodyne for pain of mind or body :— 

“ ¢T cannot bear any more, not any more,’ she said, in a deep vajce. 
‘Oh, God, God! have I not borne in silence? Have I not endured 
these long, long months? But now, now, oh, God! I cannot. Ido 
not ask for wisdom, not human love, not work, not knowledge, not 
for all things I longed for,’ she cried; ‘only a little freedom from 
pain! Then I will suffer again.’ ” 

‘‘ Had she found what she sought for P” is the reflection of the 
authoress on the death of Lyndall; “something to worship ? 
Had she ceased from being? Who shall tell usP Thereisa 
veil of terrible mist over the face of the Hereafter.” The 
authoress, indeed, has tried to raise this veil and peep behind it. 
But the effort is not successful. The Gospel which she preaches 
from behind the veil carries no conviction; it wears a make- 
believe smile of peace and satisfaction. But a character like 
Waldo’s could never have found consolation where she makes 
him find it. His love for Lyndall was passionate, deep, 
unchangeable, and it was Lyndall that he longed to see 
again; not an angel, not a spirit glorified out of identity with 
his lost love, but “a little human woman full of sin, that he once 
loved.” ‘Give me back what I have lost, or give me nothing!” 
And it is this man, whose affections are so human and so 
intensely concentrated, who is presently represented as losing 
“all consciousness of its little self” in the contemplation of 
“ Universal Unity that surrounds it :”’— 

“ €No death, no death,’ he muttered; ‘there is that which never 
dies—which abides. It is but the individual that perishes, the whole 
remains. It is the organism that vanishes, the atoms are there. It 
is but the man that dies, the Universal Whole of which he is part 
reworks him into its inmost self. Ah! what matters that man’s day 
be short ?—that the sunrise sees him, and the sunset sees his grave ; 
that of which he is but the breath has breathed him forth and drawn 
him back again. That abides—we abide..... - Let us die, 
beloved, you and I, that we may pass on for ever through the 
Universal Life!’ In that deep world of contemplation all fierce 
desires die out, and peace comes down. He, Waldo, as he walked there, 
saw no more the world that was about him ; cried out no more for the 
thing that he had lost.” 

No man who loved as Waldo loved could find a moment’s 
comfort in such phantom bliss as this. One might as well bid 
a thirsty traveller slake his thirst in a painted river. Love 
cannot be given to a mere abstraction, such as Universal Unity 
or Universal Life; it must be fixed on a person. Nothing short 
of a being endowed with will, and intellect, and moral qualities, 
can attract the love of man. What is Universal Life apart from 
individual life? There is no such thing. It isa mere chimera, 
and it does not become a reality by being printed in capital 
letters. The only kind of life of which we have any knowledge 
is life under individual forms, and when death.robs us of that, it 
is the veriest mockery to send us for consolation to a formless, 
voiceless, impalpable figment of the imagination. ‘“O for the 
touch of a vanished hand, and the sound of a voice that is still!” 
That is the irrepressible craving of the soul that has lost what 
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Equally sensible are her remarks upon the perpetual round of 
amusement in which she found the civil and military representa- 
tives of Great Britain engaged, when she was at.Cairo in 1886. 
The following passage deserves consideration, especially now, 
when another Egyptian failure has taken place :— 

“ Our civil servants and our officers who reside at Cairo have surely 
undertaken a serious task. The constant round of dissipation they 
indulge in, involving as it does the continual turning of night into 
day, must make the most conscientious of men sometimes unfit for 
their work. Lady Baring did not postpone her ball on the night when 
the news of Gordon’s death arrived. It was thought that her doing 
80 would have a bad effect on the natives. I quote one of the news- 
papers in 1886 :—‘ Society has seldom been so gay as now. It can 
hardly get back from its picnics and lawn-tennis matches to be in 
time for its operas and balls. Now the people who keep up this 
kind of thing—the men at least—are paid by the people at home for 
serious work.” 

Miss Smith gives an intelligent and mercifully short account 
of the sights of Cairo, dwells on the good that is being done by 
Miss Robinson’s “ Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Institute” at Alexandria, 
tells how the air at Jaffa was filled with the scent of orange- 
flowers, and how ill the Arab boatmen who disembarked the 
passengers from Port Said behaved. She has a great deal too 
much to say about her debatings, difficulties, and uncertainties 
with regard to Cyprus, how one person advised her to go to that 
island, and another told her it was not worth seeing, and how 
the question of tents or no tents was discussed. Her readers 
are not at all interested in those details. She dwells on the 
Beyrout schools, but does not seem to know of the existence of the 
important educational establishment of the Dames de Nazareth, 
with its four branch establishments in different parts of Syria; 
and in a few lines she gives a charming idea of Tripoli, as “a 
place that still remains thoroughly Oriental, not a European 
face to be seen in it, and not a European word to be heard.” 

Larnaca, once Citium, “ the birthplace of Zeno the Stoic and 
of Apollonius the physician,” is not imposing; the town con- 
sists of one long street, called Marina, which faces the sea, and 
a collection of low Oriental houses, built of unbaked brick, 
generally whitewashed, and surrounded by gardens, with 
hedges of prickly-pear. Its urban aspect must be some- 
what contradicted by the night noises; these include the 
horrid cry of hyzenas and the croaking of innumerable 
frogs. The travellers started for the interior of the island 
with an Arab dragoman, a cook, and a muleteer of the same 
nationality, and five Cypriots, each of whom owned three 
mules. George, the dragoman, to whom Miss Smith talked in 
Greek, is quite a personage in the narrative, very useful, intelli- 
gent, and indefatigable; how clever he was we may judge from 
the fact that, until his employers asked him to sign a receipt 
for his pay on parting with him, they were unaware that he 
could neither read nor write. On the whole, we take it that 
the Island of Cyprus is a dreary part of the world, notwith- 
standing its picturesque mountain-range, and woods and 
streams on the northern side. The eastern half of the island 
consists chiefly of a great plain, the Messaria, whose monotony 
is almost unbroken, and which is traversed by several good 
roads. Nicosia, the capital, stands on this plain, which is 
exposed to the same heat as Syria, “but that heat is 
made more intense by the chain of mountains stretching 
from east to west, which catches every ray of the sun, 
and throws them back into the valleys.” Very different 
is the western side,—a mass of lofty mountains, traversed by 
magnificent passes, and partially clothed with forests. One great 
mountain, the Oros Troados, or Olympos, is 6,590 feet high, and 
retains the snow on its summit the greater part of the year. 
There is nothing interesting in the journey across the Eastern 
plain, except the resolution of the travellers, and the effect pro- 
duced by the first sight of Famagousta, that curious relic of the 
chivalrous Middle Ages. We had believed that the name was 
derived from Fama Augusta, and that the town was founded by 
Augustus after the fall of Antony and Cleopatra, but Miss 
Smith corrects these notions. “The truth is,” she says, “ that 
Famagousta occupies the site of the ancient Ammochostos, 
which means ‘a sand-heap.’ The Greeks of the Middle Ages 
pronounced this Ammochoustos, and so it has degenerated into 
Famagousta.” A round tower near the town is called Torre 
del Moro, and was once the residence of a certain Christo- 
foro Moro, a Venetian lieutenant of Cyprus, who has been 
identified with Othello. The Knights, the Turks, the traces 
of St. Paul and St. Barnabas, the deserted monasteries, 
the remains of the Temple of Aphrodite, quite close to 
Cantara, where the goddess is said to have stepped ashore, the 





hills covered with thyme and lentisks, the mulberry gardens, 
the glorious view from the foot of the mountain-range, when 
the plain of Famagousta has been traversed,—all these are 
pleasantly put before us by a writer who does not possess the 
gift of picturesqueness, but who can describe. Visits to the 
various monasteries, and discussions with ecclesiastical digni- 
taries, occupy a good deal of space in the narrative, and are 
interesting because they supply some social lights otherwise 
almost absent from the book. Miss Smith, while in Cyprus, 
seems to have been mostly “ thinking in Greek.” A chapter on 
Paphos—in which the author vindicates De Cesnola from the 
charge of dishonesty, with, as we think, complete success—ig 
very interesting; so also is a summary of the history of 
Amanthus, the oldest city in Cyprus, whose site the travellers 
saw. Every trace of Amanthus, successfully rivalled by Paphos, 
has now disappeared; its ruins had a long period in which to 
vanish by degrees, since Richard the Lion-Hearted destroyed 
Amanthus in retaliation for the insult offered by Isaac Com- 
menus, the last Duke of Cyprus, to Berengaria of Navarre, that 
queen-consort who never set foot in her husband’s realm. 


The concluding chapters of Miss Smith’s work would make 
an excellent handy history of Cyprus, and in that form would 
prove a very useful school-book. They are full, carefully 
studied, and very well written. She concludes with an examina- 
tion into the present state of the island, and an earnest exhorta- 
tion to England not to favour the Turkish at the expense of 
the Greek population. This, it appears, the English officials 
habitually do, holding that “the Turk is more truthful, sober, 
honest, brave, simple, and devout, and above all, more cleanly in 
his habits and customs.” We cannot quote the passages in 
which she contends against this judgment; but they are well 
worth attention, especially when we consider the gradual spread 
of education among the Greek population, and the near advent 
of newspapers to instruct and inflame their national aspirations. 
Admitting that we ought to keep Cyprus (her appendix is not 
convincing on the question of climate), she says:—“ Let us try 
to cement our rule there in the hearts of the people, and then 
we shall not, like the Venetians, have a hostile garrison within 
our ramparts. Let us acknowledge that three-fourths of the 
Cypriots are Greeks, and take a deeper interest in the Greeks 
for their sake.” 





MOORE’S CHURCH MANUALS.* 
In these three useful little manuals, the author of The Dead 
Hand in the Free Churches of Dissent, of The Englishman’s 
Brief, and of other works on kindred topics, treats of subjects 
which will be of great interest at the present time to a large 
number of readers. In the first of these, he discusses the 
question which lies at the very root of the controversy between 
the Liberationists and the defenders of the Church of England. 
“ Break off your connection with the State,” says the Liberation 
Society, “ dissolve that union which is cramping your energies, 
and preventing your development. Throw off your shackles, and 
gain that freedom which is now the exclusive privilege of the Free 
Churches of Dissent.” Mr. Moore proves by very cogent argu- 
ments that this invitation of the Liberation Society is a dream, 
and that Disestablishment and Disendowment, so far from freeing 
the Church from the dominion of the State, would in some 
respects render her position more unsatisfactory than at present. 
He shows by the admissions of Nonconformists themselves that 
the position of the so-called “Free Churches of Dissent,” is 
worse than that of the Church of England. After relating the 
celebrated case of “ Jones v. Stannard,” in which the defendant, 
a Congregational minister at Huddersfield, was deprived of his 
chapel by sentence of the Court of Chancery for his preaching 
not being in accordance with the trust-deed under which the 
chapel was held, he quotes the following comment of the Inquirer, 
a Unitarian paper, upon the suit :—‘“ Of course, this is only a 
typical case. It is only one of we know not how many 
chapels that are in just the same position, but whose case 
does not come before the public. Now, we say deliberately, 
that this appears to us a far more galling tyranny than alliance 
with the State (as in the case of the Established Church), which 
our friends represent as so dreadfully oppressive ; and we further 
say that it is a delusion to call the Churches held in this bondage 
‘Free Churches.’ Free, indeed!” This was a case in which the 
State-Court had to decide a question affecting property,—viz., 





* Moore’s Church Manuals, Church and Chapel Series. 1. ‘State Control over 
Church and Chapel.” 2. ‘Church and Chapel Property.” 3. “Parliamentary 
Grants to Church and Ohapel,’’ London: Walter Smith. 1887. 
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whether the trust-deed under which the chapel in question was 
held was being properly observed, and whether the sermons of the 
minister were in accordance with the schedule of doctrines con- 
tained in the deed under which the trust had been constituted. 
But the suit in which the “ Christian Brethren” of Croydon 
appeared (p. 55), shows that the long arm of the State extends 
over religious bodies which may be possessed of no buildings or 
property whatever, and that they cannot even exercise discipline 
upon an offending member of their community, and expel him from 
their body, without being liable to have their proceedings reviewed 
in a Court of Law. In the case in question, the plaintiff recovered 
damages to the amount of £50 for the supposed injury which 
he had sustained. How, then, it may be asked, do so few of 
such cases appear in the Law Courts? Why have no Dissent- 
ing ministers suffered imprisonment, as Messrs. Dale, and 
Tooth, and Green, and Bell-Cox? First, because Dissenters 
have, perhaps, fewer conscientious scruples than Churchmen 
about acknowledging the authority of any of the Courts of Law. 
And secondly, because, although hundreds of ministers are 
week by week preaching doctrines at variance with their trust- 
deeds, no one (as the late Mr. Baldwin-Brown, the eminent 
Congregational minister, put it) “cares to face the obloquy of 
bringing the trust-deeds into Court.” “At this moment,” he said, 
“ many of the most eminent of our ministers are preaching under 
trust-deeds containing statements of doctrine which nothing 
would induce them to utter from their pulpits.” Indeed, in view 
of the difficulties which might arise from too much being known 
of their contents, the late Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., is reported 
to have said (Christian World, February 26th, 1885) that he 
“approved the action of some churches in which pastors and 
deacons had concurred in allowing the trust-deed to remain 
locked up.” So much for the boasted freedom of the “ Free 
Churches of Dissent.” ‘Let us, for very shame,” said Mr. 
Baldwin-Brown, “have done with the tone of lofty superiority 
which we are so fond of assuming with regard to creed-bound 
Churches. We are ourselves more miserably bound than any 
of them. They at least have ancient creeds, and are judged 
with some relation to the development of Christian thought. 
But ours is arranged for us, apparently, by the committee of a 
society, with the aid of an unofficial circular to a few ministers 
and laymen, and it will be dealt with according to the 
strictest letter, should it ever be brought into Court.” 

In his second volume, Mr. Moore combats some popular fallacies, 
such as that the State endowed the Church, and consequently, 
having absolute ownership in her endowments, may, when and how 
it pleases, reapply them to secular uses. He gives a short but 
interesting sketch of “ How the Church of England acquired 
her property,” giving, as a specimen, particulars from the 
“ Chronicle of Abingdon ” which tell how this important monas- 
tery gained its endowments. Next, he relates the building of 
cathedrals and parish churches, and the origin of tithes, showing 
how all these were provided by the free gift of members of the 
Church, and by no donation of the State, and that no portion of 
parochial tithes was ever legally allotted to the poor, except, 
indeed, some part of that belonging to the monasteries. 
This, however, it is needless to say, has long passed away 
from the Church into the hands of corporations and private 
persons. We do not propose to go into the question whether 
the fact that the State enabled the Church to recover tithe by 
compulsory process was a species of endowment. Mr. Moore 
gives his view of this matter,—with which, however, we cannot 
agree,—in chaps. 9 and 10. A necessarily slight but striking 
account is given of the dissolution of the monasteries, instanced 
by the case of Hyde Abbey, near Winchester, which fell into the 
hands of Thomas Wriothesley, afterwards Earl of Southampton. 
He destroyed the whole place with such amazing expedition, that, 
when visited by Leland in the following year, nothing but the 
site was to be found. 

As tothe not uncommon fallacy that Henry VIII. disendowed 
the Roman Catholics at the Reformation, giving their property 
to the present English Church, Mr. Moore points out that not a 
trace of this change is to be found,—in fact, that it never occurred. 
The same clergy, with some few exceptions, continued to hold 
the same property, and to minister to the same congregations as 
before. 

The question is next discussed, “ How does the property of 
Dissenting communities differ from that belonging to the 
Church?” If the endowments of the Church, the free gifts of 
her members, are to be secularised, why should the endowments 
of Dissenters, amounting possibly to some 60 millions sterling, 











and owing their origin to the same cause, be suffered to remain 
in the hands of their present owners ? Can these communities, 
as being “‘in the nature of private societies,” thereby claim to have 
their rights respected, while at the same time the Church may 
fairly be stripped of all her buildings and endowments, though 
belonging to her by even a better title, that of much longer posses- 
sionP Mr. Moore, in answer to this, points out that the claim 
is preposterous, and that in no sense is Dissenting property held 
under a private trust. It is held, on the contrary, for persons pro- 
fessing a certain religious creed, and they can only obtain the 
benefit of the trust by their conformity to such creed. The build- 
ings, again, are exempted from rates and taxes, an immunity which 
no private property enjoys; and they are used for religious 
purposes under the sanction and control of the State. In facts 
it will be found on inquiry, that chapel property is held under a 
public trust for limited religious uses, and that it in no way 
differs in its tenure from that held by the Church of England. 
If, therefore, disendowment is fair and proper in the one case, it 
must be so in the other also. 

In his third volume, Mr. Moore has broken fresh ground, and 
brought forward facts which will be new, we believe, to most of 
our readers. For instance, at the time of the Great Fire 
of London, eighty-nine of the City churches were burnt 
down; but their sites, with those of the churchyards and 
parsonages attached, were by the 19 Charles IL, cap. 3, 
vested in the Lord Mayor and Aldermen. Only such parts 
as were not required for laying out new streets were sold, and 
the money bestowed on rebuilding fifty-one out of the eighty- 
nine churches destroyed ; all the ground that the municipality 
required for the new improvements was taken without further 
compensation than this, that a tax of one shilling was levied on 
each chaldron of coal coming into the port of London and 
applied for church-building,—a bargain very much to the 
advantage of the City, and to the loss of the Church in London. 
After explaining the origin of Queen Anne’s Bounty, and the 
work it has done, Mr. Moore attempts to estimate the indebted- 
ness of the State to the Church for the property from time to 
time taken from her, for the sites of churches, &c., in the City 
of London acquired for municipal purposes, for first-fruits, tithes, 
and monastic property of various sorts; and he brings up the 
grand total to 978 millions sterling, without interest. On the 
other hand, he quotes Parliamentary returns to show that the 
Church has never received more than £2,600,000 in public 
grants; while Dissenters, though they have never suffered any 
losses, have received State or Parliamentary grants to the extent 
of £452,196 more than the Church. 

The results of these inquiries are curious. Dissenters term 
their Churches “ Free Churches ;” they are found to be less free 
from State control than the Church of England. They taunt the 
Church with its freedom of opinion, and the consequent unfaithful- 
ness of the clergy to their formularies ; but they themselves do 
not dare to produce the trust-deeds under which they hold their 
property, so widely has their present faith departed from that of 
their founders. They call for the Disendowment of the Church, 
while their own property is shown to be derived from the same 
origin, and held under similar trusts. They have protested 
against State grants to religious bodies, and themselves are 
found to have received more than the Church. These manuals 
can hardly fail to make a profound impression on all to whom 
these burning questions of the day are of interest. 


THREE NOVELS.* 
Tur merit of the three novels before us is almost in inverse 
ratio to the size of the book and the fame of the author. Mr. 
Black’s Sabina Zembra, which is in orthodox three-volume form, 
is decidedly the least interesting of the three. It is quite 
unworthy of the author of The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton, 
or of The Princess of Thule. It has barely a trace of the 
humour of the one or the pathos of the other. Except for the 
empty simulacrum of the form of expression from which the 
spirit has fled, and the pathetic intention which is not trans- 
muted into action, no one would guess that it was by the same 
writer. The whole tale turns on a moral impossibility. A girl 
whose chief characteristic is piety and self-sacrificingness, but 
who is a daughter of the gods, divinely tall and most divinely 
fair, in body and soul, essentially of the superior order of being, 
is made to fall in love with and marry a nasty little gambling, 





*(1.) Sabina Zembra., By William Black. London: Macmillan and Co.—— 
(2.) The Old House at Sandwich. By Joseph Hatton. London: Sampson Low 
and Co.—(3.) Captain Trafalgar, From the French, by William Westall. 
London: Cassell and Co. 
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smoking, drinking cad of a semi-professional jockey, just 
because he tumbles off his bicycle and breaks his leg by her 
father’s house in his endeavour to avoid running over her dog. 
He is so described that it is either an absolute impossibility for 
such a girl to marry such a man, or an absolute impossibility 
for her to be such a girl as she is described to be. The usual 
result follows. She is maltreated, neglected ; her child dies ; the 
husband pretends to die, comes back to plague her, really dies ; 
and at last she marries the usual faithful and attached lover 
whom she ought to have married at first. He is an artist, and 
is a noble Scot, and all that is perfect; but even so he is not 
allowed to marry her till he too has touched her pity by going 
blind,—though, that the book may end well and they may all 
live happily ever after, he miraculously recovers his sight. The 
moral monstrosities of the story are not redeemed by any 
felicities of description such as we usually find in Mr. Black’s 
books, nor any charm or quaintness of dialogue. Indeed, the 
scene is laid almost wholly in Kensington Square and Notting 
Hill, and there is little attempt at description of sky or scenery, 
while the talk is as dull and commonplace as the talk of the 
most ordinary conversation among the most prosaic of people. 

Mr. Joseph Hatton’s two volumes are much more interesting, 
and give evidence of a great deal more trouble being taken for 
the reader’s gratification. Indeed, the chief fault which is to be 
found with them is that they betray almost too much research. 
The description of Sandwich embraces a good deal of guide- 
book, and a whole charter of Canutis or Cnut; while the subse- 
quent transfer of the personages of the story to America shows 
a good deal of acquaintance with the works of American 
authors, a great desire to instruct the reader in the details of 
American travel, and a striking family resemblance to Bret 
Harte’s Snow-Bound at Eagle’s in some of the incidents. The 
story, however, is interesting and well told. In some respects it is 
told on the Browning model,—that is, the family tragedy out of 
which the incidents related spring, is told first by an old Vicar, 
a friend of the family, from his point of view, then by the hero 
of the book, and then by the son of the family, from their points 
of view. It is the story of the vengeance taken by the son on 
the man who had led his father to drink for the sake of depraving 
him in the eyes of the mother, had seduced and ran away with 
her, and then murdered the father for the sake of marrying 
her, and so obtaining the money which had been settled on 
her by the murdered man. The tale is well told and full of 
incident, movement, and interest, though it must be confessed 
that, with the exception of the avenging son, the characters are 
somewhat faint and shadowy. The son, who, like his father, 
has developed a taste for drink, in brooding over his vengeance 
is well drawn as a sort of modern and plebeian Hamlet of the 
favourite Bret-Harte type, a mixture of recklessness and 
brutality with tenderness and generosity. The sympathy of 
the reader with him is, however, entire, as the seducer has now 
become a sort of Captain Costigan, living on the theatrical 
talents of the daughter of his victim, and he has become mean 
as well as criminal. 

Mr. Westall’s little book is a story of adventure of The 
Treasure Island type. It is professedly a translation from the 
French; but except for a “ my faith” or two, it bears no great 
traces of Galic origin. It is an artistic work in one way, 
that the story is made to begin in a quiet and subdued 
and sub-humorous key, and gradually develops into a story 
of wild adventure, in which the incidents crowd on one 
another, and keep the reader in breathless suspense until 
the final dénouement. The hero is a French youth, but the 
main scene of adventure is laid in the wilds of Texas before 
it became a State of the Union, and on the high seas before the 
days of steamships. A buccaneer with untold wealth and 
ferocious disposition, but a lovely daughter; a traitorous negro, 
a faithful black nurse, a faithful sailor, and choruses of niggers, 
pirates, and sailors, mutinous and otherwise, form the dramatis 
persone. One scene of Oordoo worship and human sacrifice 
strangely resembles one of the stories in Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s 
Dynamiter; but it would appear rather to be taken from a 
common source in the account of an actual trial which took 
place in the Southern States than to be actually “lifted ” by 
Mr. Westall or his original from that work. For those who 
like the story of adventure, we can strongly recommend Captain 
Trafalgar as one of sustained interest and excitement. 
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THE NEWER REPUBLIC.® 


Mr. Hopson has spoilt his book by not having been able to 
determine what to make it. The author wanders between the 
two notions of a literary satire modelled on Mr. Mallock’s well- 
known work, and a realistic novel of modern manners. If he 
had kept to either plan strictly, he might have produced a much 
greater impression of strength. As it is, he has fallen between 
the two stools, and his story, flighty in idea and disjointed in 
narration, has a total lack of central interest. Yet, notwith. 
standing this very grave drawback, it is evident that Mr. Hodg. 
son is possessed of a certain ability, and might, with a better 
arranged scheme, be able to produce a readable novel. 

In criticising Unrest ; or, the Newer Republic, we shall separate 
the satirical portion of the work from the story. Here 
we find an almost complete imitation of Mr. Mallock’s 
New Republic. Just as in The New Republic, we have a 
party of men of letters and journalists assembled at a country. 
house. To complete the imitation, not only is a record of their 
talk varied with a little flirtation furnished us, but a discourse by 
one of them is set out at length. The Right Hon. A. J. Hopeford 
Breere, of the Slashaway Review; Mr. Hopekirk, of the 
Imperial Magazine; Mr. Frederick Holton, of the Speculator; 
Mr. Frank Symer,a psychologist; Mrs. L. Ninton, a lady- 
novelist; Mr. Hallock, an essayist; and Mr. Woodgreen, chief 
of an evening Review, are the various characters of the party 
described in the present work, characters even more thinly 
disguised than those of The New Republic. In Mr. Hodgson’s 
book, however, it is not a clergyman who reads the discourse for 
the benefit of the company, but the great Mr. Hallock himself, 
The subject he chooses is “The Relationship between Music 
and Politics and Religion.” Mr. Hodgson tells us in hig 
preface that he has introduced living characters into his 
novel “merely in order that the Romance may have a 
playful flavour of actuality.” - Whatever the rest of the 
story may have, Mr. Hallock’s discourse is most certainly 
without the slightest, the most remote, playful or unplayful 
“flavour of actuality.” Presumably the discourse is meant to 
be a half-humorous piece of mysticism where such sentences as 
“Music and Toryism are close akin,” are only foils to a 
meaning which lies below the surface; butif required to analyse 
it, we should like, in the words of the pleaders, to crave further 
and better particulars. Perhaps the most amusing scene in the 
Newer Republic portion of the book, is that which describes 
the meeting of Mrs. L. Ninton and Mr. Symer at 4 o’clock 
in the morning, in the grounds of the country-house, which, by- 
the-way, we should mention is on the banks of the Caledonian 
Canal. 

“The party had sat up late in discussion of Mr. Hallock’s thesis, 
Two of them had risen early to breathe the balmy air of dawn. 
Those were Mrs. Ninton and Mr. Symer. Their meeting was quite 
accidental. It was also humorous. Mr. Symer had been bathing in 
the canal, to which the grounds of the Manor sloped down in lawns 
and terraces; and the vision of the lady appeared to him just as he 
had got his scanty clothing arranged upon his active little person. 
Trousers and a night-shirt were his only garments. A towel, which 
he had been forming into a turban round his head, dropped uneasily 
from his hand, which had unsuccessfally tried to fillip it beneath a 
laurel bush. His child-like yellow hair was uncovered, and sparkling, 
in its dampness, as @ dewy tuft of moss in silvery sunlight.—‘ Been 
bathing, Mr. Symer? How exquisite the morning is.’—Mrs. Ninton 
was not at all ill at ease. Her manner restored the eminent psycho- 
logist to his composure. It had a further effect. It started his 
susceptible intellect upon a line of reflection so novel to him, and so 
agreeable, that he became quite unmindful about the imperfections of 
his dress. A disembodied spirit, he ruminated, is certainly very 
interesting ; but an embodied one is not to be despised. Mrs. Ninton 
was a pretty woman. The man of investigation realised the fact. 
The notion had not occurred to him before, for it had always been 
in learned society that he had met the lady on former occasions ; 
but now, alone beside him in the fresh solitude, she burst in upon his 
senses as a part of nature to be accepted naturally, rather than as a 
student of nature engaged in the manufacture of science.—‘ Yes,’ he 
answered, abstractedly : ‘it is delicious. What a sin to sleep while 
such fragrances are abroad! Let us walk through the grounds.’— 
Mrs. Ninton thought the proposal eccentric; but she instantly per- 
ceived that in reality it was not so, for Mr. Symer had forgotten the 
cause of the embarrassment that had just quitted him. Too gentle 
to put him to confusion again, she smilingly assented; and the two 
sauntered off in the direction of The Islands. The hour of 4 had 
jast tolled drowsily from a clock-tower in the outskirts of Danain. 
Nobody would be astir for a long time yet: there could be no harm 
in doing as the innocent gentleman suggested.” 


While wandering through the grounds, the eminent psychologist 
tells his companion the spiritual experiences of a young gentle- 





* Unrest; or, the Newer Republic, By W. Earl Hodgson. London: W. H. 
Allen and Co. 1887, 
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o was possessed of a definite and abiding idea that 
ch in Natore must adapt itself to its surroundings, and 
that man whose most conspicuous surrounding is vanity, was of 
all beings least able to resist that law.” Into what these 
spiritual experiences were we cannot, however, follow Mr. 
Symer. In the novel he has just concluded them, when the 
author produces one of those farcical incidents so dear to 
Peacock, whose novels, indeed, in all probability suggested the 
artifice to Mr. Hodgson. Suddenly a pistol-shot is heard, and 
Mr. Symer falls back wounded. Mrs. Ninton, stepping through 
gome bushes, sees two men fighting, while a third is standing 
by with the jast-discharged pistol in his hand. A gillie and 
a policeman are, however, close by, and seize the fighters 
and place them under arrest. While marching off their 
captives, however, Mr. Symer and Mrs. Ninton are discovered, 
declared to be abettors in what is supposed to have been a duel, 
and forced to join the procession to the county gaol. Except 
for a long chapter in which Mr. Breere, Mr. Woodgreen, and 
Mr. Holton discourse on Free-Will, this incident really closes 
the New Republic on the Caledonian Canal. It cannot 
be said that the discussion is a very lively one, or 
that any of the interlocutors manage to raise any very 
brilliant paradoxes,—which is, we suppose, the aim of this 
kind of writing. Nor, indeed, except for their names, would it 
be possible to distinguish the speakers, unless, perhaps, the fact 
that Mr. Holton, of the Speculator, is always made to have at 
least two dashes in any remark more than six lines long, were 
to make our readers recognise him. In The New Republic, the 
style and matter of Professor Jowett’s, Mr. Matthew Arnold's, 
Mr. Pater’s conversations, make them as distinctive and as easily 
recognisable as the authors in the Rejected Addresses, or the 
characters of Nightmare Abbey. We cannot say as much of The 
Newer Republic. 

Into the story of Mr. Hodgson’s book we cannot enter 
here; but before leaving his work, we feel obliged to make a 
protest against the biunder—a blunder displaying not only 
thoroughly bad taste, but lack of artistic sense—he has com- 
mitted in introducing such a character as Mr. Thomas Cashel. 
We presume that Mr. Hodgson’s notion is that he thereby pro- 
duces a realistic effect. Whatever the intention, the result is 
simply to plaster a piece of dirt on to his story. The some- 
what doubtful turn given to the plot at the end, is more or less 
excused by the fact that it serves to produce an ingenious 
and harmless complication in the story. Mr. Thomas Cashel 
is a perfectly gratuitous piece of nastiness, for the small part 
he contributes to the story could easily have been managed in 
another way. We detest the new literary affectation which seems 
to oblige novelists to dust a certain amount of highly seasoned 
padding over novels which are in the main quite free from offence. 
To do so is as great a fault in art as it is in morality. A genuine 
follower of M. Zola can at least claim that he works on a 
definite plan. This excuse cannot be put forward by novelists 
who daub one or two incongruous and irrelevant realistic 
incidents upon their canvas without any definite notion of what 
they are doing. 





A DOCTOR-SOLDIER’S EXPERIENCES.* 
A REGIMENTAL surgeon is a non-combatant, and therefore, from 
a strictly professional point of view, he is not a soldier; but as 
a matter of fact, if he does his duty by his regiment, especially 
during a campaign, he is a soldier, bound to risk life and limb 
passively, and always display that noble order of courage under 
fire which we call dutiful obedience and fortitude, and place so 
high among the military virtues. The author of these Records 
was aregimental surgeon, and in that capacity “ only a doctor ;” 
but it is impossible to read his book without feeling that he was 
and is at heart as much and as brave a soldier as any combatant 
who ever wore a sword or carried a rifle. Therefore, we call him 
a“ Doctor-Soldier,’ and long may the spirit which animated 
him and his colleagues continue to inspire the medical officers of 
the British Army. 
The story which Dr. Munro has to tell is one which never 
or ceases to be instructive as well as interesting. The 
scene changes as the record runs on,—from Chatham to South 
Africa, from the tropics to the ice and snow of Nova Scotia, 
and then leads us on through the greater part of the Crimean 
War to the stirring events of the Sepoy Mutiny, and from that 
drama to the quiet offices of the Army Medical Department, 








* Records of Service and Campaigning in Many Lands. By |Surgeon-General 
Munro, M.D.,.B, 2yols, London: Hurst and Blackett, 





where Dr. Munro was second to the Director-General, Sir W. 
Muir. Not being selected to succeed his principal, Dr. Munro 
retired, and the public, as well as his old comrades, have 
benefited by his disappointment,—for has it not enabled him to 
write this pleasant and useful book, in addition to an earlier 
one abont his beloved 93rd Highlanders? So wide a range of 
service is, indeed, only typical of a profession which follows the 
flag with far more certainty and regularity than commerce, and 
is more than welcome wherever duty leads its members. It is 
the merit of Dr. Munro that he does not treat his experience as 
exceptional, but rather regards it as representative; and that 
throughout, while he does not, indeed could not, efface himself 
and yet write this book, he touches on his services with manly 
modesty, and is often warm in his appreciation of others. The 
tone throughout is excellent, the style good, the narrative lucid, 
and there is not a dull page in the two volumes. 

He went out to South Africa in 1845, on board a teak ship 
which had been built in the Mauritius, by the order of the 
Emperor Napoleon, and probably fell into English hands, with 
the island, when it was captured by an expedition from India in 
1811. The Emperor’s name, indeed, frequently occurs in con- 
nection with that of the 91st Regiment. Parsuing the French 
from Waterloo, in which battle, however, it took no part, the 
regiment arrived with the army before Paris, and one of its 
private soldiers formed part of the escort which first entered the 
French capital in July, 1815. Three companies in 1840 lined 
the road along which the Emperor’s body was borne to the 
place of embarkation ; one officer, a detachment, and the band, 
attended the funeral procession of the ill-starred Prince 
Imperial at Durban; and, again, a company of this regiment 
was guard of honour to the Empress Eugenie when she visited 
St. Helena in 1880. Moreover, a Captain of the 91st, who saw 
Napoleon lying in state in 1821, and took a sketch of his face, 
was also in St. Helena when the body was exhumed in 
1840. As late as 1875, the Director of the Paris Mint 
sent to the officers of the corps a specimen of the medal 
struck by Louis Philippe to commemorate the transfer of 
Napoleon’s remains to the Invalides, so that the 91st retained 
to the last its curious connection with Napoleon. It no longer 
bears the old number, but is called, in connection with the 
famous 93rd, the corps with which Dr. Munro served go long, 
by the clumsy title of the Princess Louise (Argyll and Suther- 
land) Highlanders. 

The earliest service recorded in these volumes took place in 
South Africa. ‘“ Kaffir Wars,” now no longer remembered, were 
famous in the “forties,” when they raged between the Keis- 
kammaand the Kei, and brought the Amatola Mountains to the 
notice of newspaper readers. Dr. Munro records the fact that 
while the 91st had the “improved percussion musket,” the 27th 
was “armed with the old ‘Brown Bess’ with the flint-lock,— 
perhaps the very same carried by the gallant corps at Waterloo,” 
and he thinks that there are few officers living who can say that 
they have gone through a campaign in company with troops 
bearing a weapon which is now a “ curiosity.” He is, however, 
proud of the old soldiers, if not of the old firelocks. Nothing, 
he says, seemed to tell on those in the 91st :— 

“They could march from before sunrise till sunset, and, though 

without food or other refreshment during all that time, not a man 
ever fell out of the ranks, so great was their staying power, their 
endurance ; and they never got footsore or leg-weary, for their feet 
were hard as horn, and their muscles like whipcord..... . Never 
since those days, and I have passed years on active service, and had 
much experience since then, have I seen soldiers march better than 
the old 91st,—‘the drunken auld deevils,’ as they called them- 
selves,” 
He pities them for their intemperance, a habit which the men 
acquired, as they alleged, when they were not looked after; for 
he is always friendly to the private soldier. Commenting on 
the fact that a Briton was handcuffed to a Fingo, both being 
prisoners for some offence, he asks, Why this disgrace P and 
goes on :— 

“ Tmprison the soldier, chain him, try him by military or civil law, 
and hang or shoot him, if necessary, but in his misfortune or his 
crime still treat him as a soldier, for he is a ‘ member, though the 
humblest, of an honourable profession,’ which should never be dis- 
graced in his person before inferior races, by even an approach to 
indignity. In my experience, the soldier is rarely ever altogether 
bad, is as often sinned against as sinning, and is seldom ungenerous 
or ungrateful.” 

Speaking of the distribution of honours in the “ good old days,” 
which had so many and such black shadows to their high lights, 
he is severe on the Duke and his contemporaries, but with perfect 
justice :— 
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‘‘In the British Army of that time, Generals received hononrs, 
titles, rewards, and handsome pensions, and Colonels commanding 
regiments in an engagement received gold medals; but the services 
of regimental officers, and of the rank and file, of the men who had 
really fought, bled, and been maimed in their country’s battles, 
were altogether overlooked. They had only ‘done their duty,’ as it 
was said, and therefore, what the necessity of acknowledging this by 
the bestowal of medals and rewards? The Imperial Government 
was slow to recognise the soldier’s service by the award of medals; 
but the Honourable East India Company set a good example by 
recommending that one should be given for the first Afghan War. 
+... .. Forty years ago it was the exception to see a soldier with 
a medal, but now it is the exception to see one without eeveral.” 


Indeed, it is a question whether the practice has not been carried 
too far, and distinction made too cheap alike for officers and 
men; but it seems quite impossible in anything to keep the 
golden mean. A similar improvement is noted in a matter 
of much greater moment,—the Medical Service. At the Cape, 
in the “ forties,” there were no medical arrangements; “ at least, 
there was no equipment, no ambulance train, no trained bearers 
with stretchers, no means whatever of carrying a wounded or 
sick man, except the ordinary bullock waggon.” Every fighting 
man struck down required three or four other fighting men to 
help him off the field. Not one officer on the frontier when the 
war broke out had ever seen or treated a gunshot wound, and 
when a Lieutenant was hit, some days elapsed “before it was 
discovered whether he was shot through the lung or not,—so 
great was our inexperience.” As to South Africa, Dr. Munro 
is warm in its praise. “ What a glorious country it is!” he 
exclaims, “what a delightful climate!’ The heart-disease 
among the troops he traced, not to the climate, but to drink; 
and ophthalmia, supposed to be a maladie du pays, he ascribes 
to overcrowding, want of ventilation, and dirt :-— 

“Sanitary science”—and the remark is repeated later on in 
reference to India—“ was then in its infancy: indeed, as a practical 
science, was altogether unknown to the Army medical officer, and to 
the engineer officer also. There was no ophthalmia amongst the civil 
population, or amongst the Boers or the native races. It was preva- 
lent only amongst the British soldiers. But then, and for years pre- 
viously and subsequently, it was a disease which often scourged the 
soldier in all parts of the world, was a cause of loss of sight to 
many, and of constant invaliding. When, however, we began (slowly) 
to understand that ventilation of buildings, cubic and superficial 
space, and means of ablution and personal cleanliness are necessary 
to ensure health, this scourge disappeared.” 

Transferred to the staff at the request of his father, Dr. Munro 
served in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Bermuda, and it 
should be noted that he volunteered for duty in the last-named 
place at a moment when it was scourged by an inroad of yellow- 
fever. But so strong was Dr. Munro’s love of regimental duty 
that, when on the eve of the Crimea War he was promoted to 
the rank of staff surgeon, he at once applied for and obtained a 
Highland regiment, the 98rd, which he actually joined on the 
beach at Old Fort, where the allied armies landed in September, 
1854. It is not necessary to follow him through the hardships 
of the winter at Balaclava and the well-known scenes of the 
Indian Mutiny campaigns, and we need only say that his 
personal testimony confirms much that has been said of the 
sufferings of the troops in the Crimea, and that he furnishes, 
from the journals of comrades, some new particulars respecting 
a portion of the operations towards the close of the Oude and 
Rohilcund Campaign in 1858, Nevertheless, although the 
general drift and course of both wars are well known, the reader 
will still find something fresh, because biographic and personal, 
in these volumes. Sir Colin Campbell’s relief and subsequent 
capture of Lucknow are treated in a manner which gives them 
an air of novelty, because Dr. Munro brings us face to face with 
personal actors of all ranks; while the account of General 
Walpole’s blundering attack on the jungle fort where Adrian 
Hope was slain is the best which we have ever read of that 
egregious example of stupidity in war. Many passages might 
be quoted, but we must limit ourselves to one,—a speech made 
by Sir Colin to the 93rd on the eve of the relief of Lucknow, a 
splendid military exploit. After telling the regiment—it was 
his strongest foree—what he wanted done, he used these 
sagacious words :— 

“The enemy you are going to meet,” he said, “ will stand and fire 
at you as long as you stand and fire at them. I must have none of 
that; there must be no hesitation, no halting, but a steady and con- 
stant advance, and whenever you get within charging distance, at 
them with the bayonet, and they’ll never wait to meet you.” 


These sentences sum up Indian warfare from Assaye to Lucknow; 
and, duly tempered, they have no inconsiderable relation to all 
warfare. 


Yet although it is the assailant, or assailing defender, 








who generally wins, there is no absolute militar i 
kind which can be laid down as infallible. a ee 
To show that the Records contain very varied information 
we may cite these two items out of several. While in Sonth 
Africa, a detachment of the 91st had a “ pet,”—a tame crane, 
The bird was at liberty, and often was absent for hours during 
the day, but, and this is the curious thing, always returning 
towards sunset, he “spent the night with the sentry, walking up 
and down beside him, and retiring to the shelter of the sentry- 
box when tired.” Surely a humorous picture. The crane, how- 
ever, finally deserted. One day he came back with a broken 
leg, which Dr. Munro set. The bird recovered and manifested 
“a certain amount of gratitude” by attaching himself to the 
Doctor; but the last time he saw the pet was when out riding, 
The crane flew towards Dr. Munro accompanied by another, and 
after that was seen no more. But the most remarkable pet was 
a powerful red-brown “ wild dog” which joined the 91st on the 
march, and became barrack dog. “I often saw him, but he 
would not accept any attention from me or any person but a 
soldier of the regiment.” ‘With these curiosities we shall close 
our notice of Dr, Munro’s very useful and entertaining volumes, 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——@-——. 

None of the more recently established magazines can be said to 
have better justified its existence, or to have more clearly made ont 
a right to longevity, than the English Historical Review. The new 
number contains three special articles of great interest, besides reviews 
of books which are quite as important as articles—e.g., Lord Acton’s 
paper on “Seeley and Ropes on Napoleon”—and fresh historica} 
investigations under the head of “ Notes and Documents.” Of these 
last, perhaps the most notable is Mr. R. Nisbet Bain’s on the fresh 
information which has been dragged into the light regarding the 
assassination of Gustavus III. of Sweden. Mr. Freeman is seen at 
his best in an article on “ Aetius and Boniface,”—that Aetius the 
Consul to whom “ the groans of the Britons” were addressed, who 
played very nearly as important a part against Attila as did Stilicho 
against Alaric, and who died very much as Stilicho died. It is an 
attempt, as he says, “holding the account of Procopius as it stands, 
to be legend of the sixth century, and not trustworthy history 
of the fifth, to try to recover the true story as it may be put 
together from the annalists, the writings of Saint Angustine, 
and other more trustworthy authorities.’ Mr. Freeman shows 
all his usual capacity for the weighing of historical evidence; 
and while his paper is in a sense controversial, there is nothing 
in it of a personal or aggressive character. Besides this paper, 
and an interesting topographical essay on ‘ Byzantine Palaces,” 
by Mr. Theodore Bent, Mr. Oscar Browning contributes to this 
number of the Review an article on Queen Caroline of Naples, 
wife of Ferdinand IV., based on nearly thirty letters addressed 
by her between March, 1812, and April, 1813, to Mr. Robert Fagan, 
who was Consul-General in Sicily in the beginning of the century. 
These are full of denunciations of Lord William Bentinck, who acted 
at the time as civil and military governor of the island in the interest 
of England and her allies against Napoleon. Mr. Browning declines 
to say whether the Queen or Lord William was in error in respect of 
the dispute between them ; but the readers of his well-written paper 
will hardly fail to come to the conclusion that Lord William, although 
as just and upright a British official as ever lived, would have suc- 
ceeded better in Sicily had he been a little less suspicious, and a little 
more conciliatory in his dealings with a physically weak woman, who 
was, moreover, a true daughter of Maria Theresa. 

We are glad to chronicle an improvement in the Westminster Review 
since it has taken a new departure as a monthly. The August number 
is a very good one, the articles being readable and on a variety of 
subjects. An article on “John Bright and the Irish Question’? is 
perhaps chiefly notable as a stale indictment, not by any means 
finished in a Jiterary sense ; and it is to be feared that “ Irish Diet and 
Irish Discontent ” is amusing rather than edifying, causing one chiefly 
to wonder if the Irishman of to-day would have been a Home-rulerif he 
had lived on a vegetable containing a little more nitrogen and carbon 
than the potato. But such papers as “ Young Australia,’’ “Prince 
Czartoryski,” and “Port Hamilton” are useful and informing, if 
not profound. The “Independent Section’? in the Westminster is 
still contributed to by earnest writers, we are glad to see. 

The conductors of Harper’s Magazine seem to be in danger of for- 
getting their English readers. There is really nothing in the August 
number which is specially intended for their benefit but one of Mr. 
Da Manrier’s pictures and a paper on “Sea Wings,” unless, indeed, 
we except a weak and gushing article on the Irish Party, which is 
somewhat redeemed by a group of excellent portraits of Mr. Parnell, 
several of his leading colleagues of the Irish Parliamentary Party, 
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the late Mr. Isaac Butt, and Mr. Michael Davitt. The expression 
of Mr. Davitt’s eye appears hardly, however, to have been 
caught, The most readable article in this month’s Harper is the 
first of @ series on the curiously fascinating subject of “ Buccaneers 
and Marooners in the Spanish Main.” Dr. Landsell contributes a 
bright article on “‘ Natives of Siberia.” ‘Here and There in the 
South” is an excellent sketch of Mobile. 


The contents of the August number of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
are more than usually varied. “ An Aquatic Theatre,” “A Japanese 
Execution,” and “Night-Prowlers”—a natoral-history study, by- 
the-way, not an account of our modern Mohawks—may be singled 
out as being especially good. 

The August number of the Scottish Church is the best that has 
appeared for a considerable time. Principal Cunningham’s article, 
which has already done duty as a lecture, on the possibility of union, or, 
failing union, of federation, between the Presbyterian and Episcopal 
Churches, is well reasoned and well written, and is sure to lead to 
controversy. ‘“ The Story of a Vain Young Woman ”’ proves its author 
to have great skill in discriminating between shades of character. 
“The Facts and Fallacies of the Crofter Question,” although only 
begun in this number, should be read carefully by certain economical 
enthusiasts of our time. 

We are glad to be able to speak very highly of the Journal of 
Education as a monthly organ of the teaching profession, which also 
appeals to many outside that profession. The opinions expressed in 
it are decided, yet couched in moderate language; the “ Corre- 
spondence ” columns show us a variety of questions ably discussed ; 
and the reviews of books are written with great care. We note as 
especially worthy of commendation in the August number, a lively 
article, just a trifle too long, on Madame Dacier, under the title of 
« A Seventeenth-Century Blue-Stocking,’’ and a notice of Mr. Mayor’s 
‘Chapters on English Metre.” 


Portry.—Lines and Interlines. By Julia Boynton. (G. P. 
Potnam’s Sons.)—There is real strength in some of these poems, 
though they often fail in form and completeness. For instance, 
“isolate” for “isolated” {p. 26) is not English, nor is “stature” a 
faultless rhyme to “nature.” ‘“Thunderous as the decuman”’ is 
certainly obscure. It is not every one that will remember the 
fiuctus decumanus. On the other hand, even here Miss Boynton 
often shows originality and strength. She is not content with 
commonplace rhymes, and if she sometimes fails, she not unfrequently 
makes a success. But her great merit is her thoughtfulness. It is 
not too much to say that there is something of real weight in almost 
every poem. Here is a specimen scarcely above the average :— 


“THE GaTE BEAUTIFUL. 
How many wait 
In impotence beside the temple gate ; 
Fast closed to such because of feeble feet, 
The Beautiful, by whose abundant grace 
The throngs — inward to the holy place, 
The courts of peace, with incense rich and sweet. 


O Gate! O Gate! 

How do we mourn and blame illiberal fate ; 
What passionate kisses dim thy = brass ; 
We moisten with what hot rebellious showers 
Thy threshold-stone, worn by no foot of ours; 
How do we catch the robes of those who pass 
Upright and whole, hope glowing in their eyes, 
Unsandalléd to prayer and sacrifice, 


We beg for alms. 

We cry aloud and stretch importunate palms, 
We wrong our souls with beggarly request, 
When haply, on a sudden, some divine 

*Such as I have,’ pours out its healing wine. 
We rise and leap and praise God with the rest, 
Lo, bread for stones, a dowry for a dole, 

‘The Beautiful is open, we are whole !’” 


Not less striking are the pictures from Nature. Here, for instance, 
isthe poem on the expression of which we have made some criticism : 
**WiLp T1GER-LILr. 

Isolate in her conscious grandeur, creature of a royal blood, 

She doth rule, the one unrivalled Cleopatra of the wood. 

Something in her regal stature, 

In her fierce and fervid nature, 

Brings to mind a vivid vision of the Lady of the Nile. 

How the splendour of her presence, how her sudden-flashing smile 

Glorifies the slumbrous spaces of the dusky forest aisle ! 

And a face of Orient oval, olive-browed, and midnight-eyed, 

ks from flowing, flame-hued draperies in its dark, imperial pride. 

While a figure fancy fashions, faultless in its mould and mien, 

Supple, sinuous, seductive as some tawny jungle-queen. 

Then, as yen a gathering tempest smote athwart Aolian wires, 

All athrill with pride and passion, sad as death, a voice inquires : 

‘Do you wonder at my Roman? do you marvel how I died ?’”’ 
The author of such lines shows at least promise. Poems. By 
George Martin. (Dawson Brothers, Montreal.)—A volume of verse 
from Canada deserves at least the welcome accorded to rare 
visitants ; but we cannot honestly award it higher praise than to say 
that it shows a fair amount of culture and taste. We look in vain for 
anything genuinely distinctive. The first and longest poem, it is true, 
is a Canadian legend, but it does not come into comparison with 
“Evangeline” or “Hiawatha.” Even such a subject as “Change 
on the Ottawa” does not bring out any native thought. The 
writer has not got beyond the stage, always occurring in the literary 
history of new countries, when poetical aspirations are satisfied 





‘with fair imitations of old models. 





The distinctive element is not 
wanting in Ceylon, by Mrs. William Dent (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co:), but it eannot be said that there is any strong literary element 
in its descriptions, in the following, for instance :— 


“Mid forest-depths, all trees most rare abound— 
Satin-wood, ebony, and sandal sweet; 
The banyan grand, whose arches spread around, 
Affording shade, and rest to. weary feet ; 
The der, too, of silky sheen, 
So prized, that precious gems were set betweon ; 


Palmyra, talipot, and tubed bamboo, 

Yellow and green their varied leaves unfurled. 
The timid tortoise, creeping throuch the dew, 
At slightest sound its head in shell is curled, 
Yet on its back an elephant could stand, 

A world supporting;—emblem of the land. 


Nutmegs and cinnamon, rich spices, too, 

Fill the warm air with heavy fragrant breath ; 
The. tea and coffee shrubs, of snowy hue, 

Their flowerets pale, enclosed in glossy sheath ; 
And the ud bé-tree, with its blossoms lush, 
As though with crimsoned sunset’s stolen flush.” 





——The Captive King, and other Poems. By James Sharp. (Alex. 
Gardner.)—Mr, Sharp’s “Captive King” tells the love-story of 
James I. of Scotland. It is written in octosyllabic verse, which does 
not, however, move in Mr. Sharp’s hands with any “ fatal facility.” 
Here is a couplet from the description of Joanna in the garden, 
when the “ Captive King ”’ sees her from his window :— 


“ Fretwork enclosed her golden hair 
Composed of gems and pearls rare.”’ 


How does Mr. Sharp propose to scan the second line? It might be 
doubted whether a lady who had “robed in haste” to “ breathe the 
balmy air’? would have worn such a head-dress. Looking on through 
the poem, we find the curious phrase “ Franco-War,” meaning ‘‘ war 
with France ;’”’ and in that which follows, one still more strange, that 
spots dear to youth are “photo’d on the heart.’’? It is only fair, 
however, to say that Mr. Sharp’s verses commonly scan, and that 
positive offences against taste are rare; but he is certainly very 
difficult to read.——Edissa, and other Poems (Wyman and Son), and 
Alboin, and other Poems (same publishers), are apparently of the 
same authorship, and may be both dismissed in a few words. The 
former of the two volumes treats some themes that might well, or 
better, have been left alone. The subjects are repulsive or 
objectionable, and the writer has not the gift of making them 
attractive. Inthe latter he shows to better advantage. The shorter 
and less ambitious poems written in the Scotch dialect are fairly 
good ; but here, too, omissions might have been made with advantage. 
——The Romance of the Unexpected. By David Skeats Foster. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—Mr. Foster’s poems at least give us fresh- 
ness and novelty of scene. Now we have a little Spanish love-story, 
now a New England ghost, and now a lady’s description of “* baseball.” 
But they want vigour; the verse is correct, indeed, but tame. 
There is feeling, always most happily when most simply expressed ; 
an occasional touch of pathos; a rare glimpse of humour; but 
nothing original——Rhymes and Renderings. (Macmillan and 
Bowes, Cambridge.)—Some six authors contribute to this little 
volume, and make between them an agreeable miscellany. Nothing 
in it is better than the adaptation from Horace, in which the reader 
is addressed. Among the “Rhymes” we find a pretty sonnet, which 
we transcribe :— 
“SONNET ON SOME Essays AT TRANSLATION FROM THE GREEK. 
Not all presumptnous these endeavours rude, 
Bards of old Hellas, to re-tune in rhyme 
For idle ears and in a harsher clime 
Your songs, your broken music that doth brood 
In the reluctant air, though field and wood 
Long since forgot your footsteps, aud sublime 
Your stars burn steadfast in the skies of time. 
No Marsyas I, to pipe with hardihood : 
But as of yore some poor Arcadian swain 
Hearing from twilight forest dim and cool 
Pan flute a far good-night, whose sweetness fills 
His ears,—on fire some echo to regain 
He wastes his simple art, prone where a pool 
Paints darkling glimpses of pale daffodils,” 
Among the translations there is a very creditable effort at rendering 
the “Eleventh Idyll” of Theocritus (Ovdtv worrby %pwra). The 
“ Aiquam Memento,” too, is sufficiently well attempted. Altogether, 
we have here a pleasant, scholarly collection of verse.——A Trilogy 
of the Life-to-Come, and other Poems. By Robert Brown, jun; 
(D. Nutt.)—Here we cannot profess to have appreciated the 
principal poems. The first “‘ phase ” is at least intelligible, but “ The 
Rose’s Passion” and “The Ascent of Souls” want a key which we 
have not the good fortune to possess. After these and the doubtful 
archaisms of a “‘ Balaide of Treaurie’s Wyfe,’ it is a relief to come 
upon a fairly satisfactory rendering from Homer,—“ Achilles sending 
Patroclus to the Battle.” But perhaps the freshest and best thing 
in the volume is “The County Member.” One might be reading a 
passage out of “ Alton Locke” in verse. The old labourer’s speech at 
the grave, given in West-Country dialect, is very good.——Last 
Year’s Leaves. By John Jervis Beresford, M.A. (Walter Scott.)— 
Mr. Beresford always writes gracefully ; he is at his best when some 
theme of personal feeling inspires him. When he sings, it would 
seem, “because he must,” there is some real vigour in his strain. 
But these poems are perhaps scarcely fitted for quotation.——- Gladys 
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the Singer, and other Poems. By Eric Mackay. (Reeves and Turner.) 
—Pindarum quisquis studet emulari is, in Horace’s mind, the type 
of the rash aspirer. If Mr. Mackay will paraphrase “ Pindarum” by 
“Swinburne,” he may take the warning to himself. Here are two 
stanzas from his “ Choral Ode to Liberty :” 


“When tyrants rob thee of thy vested right, 
O clear-eyed Liberty! whom God will save, 
When they do this, in fear, and frand, and spite, 
And when they circumvent the just and brave, 
Oh! then we hate them, and our hate is deep. 
We curse them waking, watchful, and in sleep; 
In all the circuit of their sin’s desire 
We curse the curse that clothes them like a fire, 


Oh! thou art fearful, thongh so grand of soul, 
Fearful and fearless, and a friend of men. 
The hanghtiest kings shall bow to thy control, 
And rich and poor accept thy guidance then. 
The kings and queens—the great ones of the earth, 
Who urge allegiance by the test of birth— 
When these are true to thee we wish them well, 
But when they’re false their place is down in hell,” 


We can just recognise the model; more we cannot say. Mr. Mackay is 
scarcely happier when he deals with love, and declares his devotion to 
the beloved in the following strange rhapsody :— 
“T would atiack a panther in its den, 

To do thee service as ig, bey of men, 

Or front the Fates, or, like a ghoul confer 

With staring ghosts outside a sepulchre, 

I would forego a limb to give thee life, 

And yield my soul itself in any strife, 

In any coil of doubt, in any spot, 
Where 


A Leader of Society. By Mrs. Alexander Fraser. 3 vols. (F. V. 
White and Co.)—The title which Mrs. Fraser gives to her heroine and 
her novel is evidently an arriére pensée. Reine Ferrers’s career a8 a 
“leader of society’? does not occupy more than a part of the third 
volume. During the greater part of the story she is an adventuress, 
and one of a very noxious kind. The author exhausts her vocabu- 
lary in describing her magically fascinating beauty, and seems to 
delight in the evil triumphs which it wins over good sense and 
principle and honour. It is certain that such witches as Reine 
Ferrers and such fools as Gordon Alleyne are rare; rare or not 
rare, they are not desirable subjects of the literary art. 


th and Danger meet as man and wife.” 


Keraban the Inflezible. By Jules Verne. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
—This story is contained in two volumes, which bear respectively 
the titles of “‘The Captain of the ‘Guidara’’’ and “ Scarpante the 
Spy.” Keraban, the hero of the whole tale, is a Turkish merchant 
whose inflexibility prompts him to refuse a tax which is imposed on 
the crossing of the Bosphorus. Sooner than pay it, he is resolved to 
reach the opposite side by the circuitous route of going round the 
east end of the Black Sea. In carrying out this resolution, he meets 
with a number of adventures. Here M. Verne’s genius has some scope 
for exercise. Mixed up also with the merchant’s adventures is the 
love-story of Amasia and Ahmet, whose marriage the villains of the 
story are bent on preventing. M. Verne cannot be dull ; but Keraban 
is not up to his usual mark. 


Caterina. By the Author of “ Lauterdale.’’ 3 vole. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—There are several threads of interest in this novel, yet 
somehow the whole fails to be interesting, at least in any absorbing 
way. There are many people in the action of the drama whose 
sayings and doings seem worthy of being recorded. The old Colonel, 
with his reclamation schemes; his energetic niece; the Austrian 
refugee, Count Nugent; McLean the engineer, and his son; the 
heroire herself,—these, and others also, are noteworthy personages. 
The Colonel’s agent, too, brings in an element of genuine Irish 
humour. Perhaps if there were less abundance we should be more 
satisfied. The scene of the story is laid for the most part in Ireland ; 
but the disagreeable element in Irish matters is not too much obtruded 
onus. On the whole, there is much ability in the composition of the 
book, and we get an impression that whatever failure there may be, 
comes not from want of power in the author, but from an infelicity 
in the choice and use of materials. 


The Game of Logic. By Lewis Carroll. (Macmillan and Co.)— 
We cannot honestly say that we find this amusing, or even easy. But 
what would you have? Logic does not admit of being the first, and 
to some minds can hardly be the second. We are quite sure that if 
Lewis Carroll fails, the task may be given up as hopeless. But we 
must not let our experience prejudge the case. It is quite possible 
that one reader, even though he be a critic, may be too serious or 
too stupid to understand the most admirable humour. 


The Unit of Imperial Federation. By H. Mortimer Franklyn. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—The author thinks that the Imperial 
Institute is destined to produce the greatest and happiest results. “The 
influence of its promoter, his acknowledged sagacity, his genius for 
blending refractory elements, taken in connection with the unlimited 
resources of the proposed Institute, present a vista of possibilities 
for good, infinite in character and colossal in effect.’ This is the 
text on which he enlarges. We can only hope that he will be found 
to be a true prophet. 








Macazings, Erc.—We have received the following for August :— 
The Magazine of Art.—The English Illustrated Magazine.—Part 10 
of the History of Lancaster.—Part 3 of Mr. Punch’s Victorian Era,— 
The Homilist.—The Church Review.—The Homiletic Magazine.—The 
Congregational Review.—The LKepositor.—The Christian Reformer, 
—The Scottish Church.—The Contemporary Pulpit.—The Month,— 
The Army and Navy Magaszine.—Hermathina.—Belgravia.—The 
Argosy.—Scribner’s Magazine.—Lippincott’s Magazine.—The Atlantic 
Monthly.—The Indian Magazine.—Time.—London Society.—The Folke 
Lore Jowrnal.—St. Nicholas.—The Hour-Glass.—The Quiver.—The 
Leisure Hour.—The Sunday Magazine.—The Girl’s Own Payer. 











MARRIAGE. 
SmirH—Arrcuison.—At St. Thomas’s Episcopal Church, Edinburgh, on the 9th 
Dunlop Smith, Lleutanants Bengal Stait Corps, to Bestrios Olamennes et 
lop Smith, Lieutenan‘ ng lorps, eatrice Clementi 
daughter of Sir Charles Umpherston Aitchison, K C.8.I, ins, eldest 








“ 9“ LIBERTY” ART FURNISHIN 
L I B E R T Y FABRICS, EAE MUSLINS, . 
ART “I 
FABRICS. 


PatreEns Post-FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO. 


IN NEW DESIGNS and CHOICE 
COLOURINGS, 
Prices from 6d to 60s per yard, 
Patterns Post-FReEx, 


East India House 
& Chesham House, } REGENT STREET, w, 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGER, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 


W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &e. 
Physicians { 308. a. G. RKHILL, M,B., 
M.R.C.S. Eng. (Resident), 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths, Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c, 

Terms—2 to 4 guineas a week. 


CARDINAL AND HARFORD, 


the oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108-9 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM 
INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
With Special Information about Spectacles, Fifth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.8., &, 
With 55 Illustrations, price 1s, cloth. 
EXTRACTS from NOTICES of the FIRST EDITION,— 
“** How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S.,, is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.”—Graphic. ‘‘ Gives many 
a usefal hint to those who hep | good eyesight and wish to 
preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged 
to wear spectacles.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
CHATTO and Ven eee London, W., 
ri 


ani le 
Sent free for ls 2d by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 6 
Strand, London, W.C. 





HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'’S. 


MATLOCK. 











OUR 
EYES. 








RIEDRICHSHALL. 
THE TONIC APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 


ROFESSOR SEEGEN says:— for araionntfuitable aperient 
‘PROFESSOR VIRCHOW says:— 


“ After twenty years’ use, 
Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, 


I appreciate it as highly as 
ever.” 
T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late Head 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


| EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS (Limited), 

19 The PARADE. Head Mistress—Miss M. L, HUCKWELL. The NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 20th. Special arrangements have been made for 
the reception of vey young children. The Fees charged are :—For Pupils nomin- 
ated by a Shareholder, under 9, Two Guineas ; between 9 and 11, Three Guineas : 
and for Pupils not nominated by a Shareholder, under 9, Three Guineas ; between 
9 and 11, Four Guineas.—Prospectuses and information as to Boarding-Houses 
may be obtained at the Gebeal, or from the Secretary, E. FIELD, Esq., 43 
Warwick Street, Leamington. 


IESBADEN.—ONE or TWO YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 

or boys, who wish to learn German or continue their studies at one of 

the Colleges, can find COMFORTABLE ROOMS, care, and excellent food 

at the house of one of the best Music Professors of Wiesbaden (Nassau, Germany). 

The house is situated in the best part of the town.—For particulars, apply to 
Mr. BENNO VOIGT, Nicolasstrasse 32, Wiesbaden, Nassau, Germany. 


O be LET.—A SUITE of ELEGANTLY FURNISHED 
ROOMS on the First Floor (separate entrance, balcony), is to be LET, from 
October ist, in WIESBADEN (Germany). Three bedrooms, a small and a farger 
drawing-room, a dining-room, and a bath-room, kitchen, cellars, and servants’ 
rooms. Price, £200 a year, = and water included.—Please to address offers 
under the initials, ““G. A.,” Poste Restante, Wiesbaden, Germany. If desired, 
alf and full penston can be given, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—~——_ 

dred (W. W.), The Love-A ffair, 12mo (Redway) 3/6 
an BUPA bacehanes Sermons, cr 8vo (Redway) 5/0 
Barras (J.), Beautiful Miss Vivian, cr 8vo ........(Army & Navy cee 5/0 
Beckett (C. H.), Who is John Noman F TBO ocescesccce Raseealiices (Cassell & Co.) 3/6 
le (F.), The Treasure of Thorburns, 8 vols, cr 8v0 ...... (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Borvert (A.), School Readings in the Greek Text, St, Maric, 12mo (Macmillan) "4 
Children’s Gallery, Fourth Series, 4t0 ..........s00+0 (Griffith & Farran)—each 2/0 
Cicero t Cataline, by E. A. Upcott, 12mo ...... ssee(Oxford Univ, Press) 2/6 
Clifford (C. H. Shishak the King, 12mo (Simpkin) 1/6 











'n (0.). French Language, First Course, cr 8vo ...........(Simpkin) 2/0 
De Cottey ad Health, the Cure of Acute Disease, cr 8vo .. +-.(Cohen) 3/6 
Flowers of Earth and Son of Heaven, 4to sotsensensensanssnseessrenssenees(O well 3/6 
Fothergill (J.), Borderland, cr 8vo ( y) 
Joodman (E. J.), Too Curious, cr 8v0 (Bentley) 6/0 
jrant (J.), Playing with Fire, cr 8vo ... (Routledge) 2/0 
R.), —— of Cases, Letters Patent, 1884 to 1886, 8vo...... (Sweet) 25/0 
Hills and Valleys, 4to 
Lisle (0. W.), The Ring of Gyges, cr 8vo 
London and South-Western Guide, 16mo ........ ee _ 
Luska (8.). Yoke of the Thorah, 12mo 
Mack ce .), Treasures of Art and Song, 4to........ 
Moody (M. L ), The Tragedy of Brinkwater, 12mo . 
Moullin (C. W. M.), Sprains, their Treatment, &., cr 
Nesbit (E.), Noon Songs and Sketches, 4to......... 
Nesbit (E.), Eventide Songs and Sketches, 4to 
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Nesbit (E.), Morning Songs and Sketches, 4to...... 08 

Nesbit (E.), Night Songs and Sketches, 4t0 .........ss0-essss Griffith 

Pratt (H.), Jesus, Bar Rabba? &c., cr 8vo ..... icinninineel (Williams & i 7/6 
E. Wilson) 2/6 





Smith (8.), Bi-Metallism, 8vo eseces 
8 le between England and France for Supremacyi n India ...(Triibner) 4/6 
Teaching and Testing Mental Arithmetic, Cr 8V0..........sssscessereeees (Jarrold) 2/6 
Vaizey (J. 8.), Law of Settlements, 2 vols. 8vo (Sweet, 

Waite (A. E.), A Soul’s Comedy, cr 8vo (Redway) 6/0 
Wood (M. L.), A Village Tragedy, cr 8vo (Bentley) 3/6 























SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OuTsIpDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
£10 10 0| Narrow Column.........:ssse00008 £3 10 0 


Pale Page 5 Of} Half-Colamn .......ccccsscsccsccese « 2oe-e 
Quarter-Colamn 017 6 


5 
a sencesceesesssssaecesess 212 6 . . 17 
ix lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing 
on an average eight Plates «| 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 























TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE SPECTATOR.” 
—_ 7p rear Yearly. —_ Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part o e Un yearly. 
ics eek tae gt coe BL 8 6 uceree DO 16 SiceeeeO 7 3 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany ow 210 6.018 Siu 8 F 8 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... ae SEE Ciuc Oe Fie FS ¢ 


The SPECTATOR can te had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Niusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES, 
Upsam, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter 1845, for the professional Education of Land 
Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 
For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of Scholarships, 
Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


Brees CASTLE, near TOTTENHAM. 


Heap Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A, 
SEeconp Master—Rev. O. PHILPOTT, M.A. 
Bursar—P. D, RICHARDS. 

The system offers to boys from Public Schools or elsewhere the advantages of a 
Private Tutor, combined with the regular discipline, games, &c., of School. 

In Lower School, preparation (if required) for any Public School, Splendid 
buildings and grounds (20 acres). 

NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22nd. 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
INGLENOOK, DORKING. 

Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them — Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., Didshury, Manchester. 


REQUIRED, by late Scholar of Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge (2nd Class, Classical Tripos, Part I.; 1st Class, Part II., Section E, 
1887), WORK as CLASSICAL LECTURER in College or High School, or to 
Prepare Pupils for Examinations.—M. POWELL, Bisham, Marlow. 


A., LL.M., Camb., F.A.S., and occasional Contributor 

e to the best Magazines, quitting scholastic work, seeks post of PRIVATE 

SECRETARY or LITERARY ASSISTANT. Age 28. Salary nominal for first 
six months. References to date.—‘‘ B. W.,’’ St. Peter's Coll., Cambridge. 


N EDINBURGH GRADUATE wishes for LITERARY 

WORK (e.g., reviews and other articles) in connection with PHILO- 

SOPHICAL or POLITICAL SUBJECTS. Distinction.—Address, *‘ F. H.,” 
Edinburgh University. 


HE Hon. Mrs. CECIL LITTLETON, Penkridge, Stafford, 

wishes to RECOMMEND a YOUNG LADY as TRAVELLING COMPANION, 
or to reside abroad. She has been accustomed to the aged and to children. No 
salary.—Address, “ K.,” Post-Office, Cirencester, Gloucestershire, 
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S? GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE R, 8.W. 


PARK CORNE .W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 3rd, when 
an Introductory Address will be delivered by Mr. Dent, at 4 p.m. 

The following Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in October :— 

1, A Scholarship, value £125, for the sons of medical men who have entered 
the School as bond-fide first-year students during the current year. 

2. Two Scholarships, each of £50, open to all students commencing their studies. 
The subjects for these three Scholarships will be Latin, French os German, and 
Elementary Physics, and the Examination will be held on October 6th. 

3. A Scholarship, value £90, open to all students who have entered the Schoo? 
during the current year, and who have passed the Cambridge lst M.B. since October, 
= ‘ — lementary Biology, Anatomy, Physiology, and Practical 

emistry. 

4, A Scholarship, value £65, for students who, having been signed up for or 
previously passed the Oxford Ist M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd M.B., have entered 
the School daring the current year. Subjects—Anatomy and Physiology, The 
examination for these Scholarships will be held in October. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to students :—The William 
Brown £100 Exhibition ; the William Brown £40 Exhibition ; the Brackenbury 
Prize in vega eae = £32; the Brackenbury Prize in Surgery, value £32; the 
Pollock Prize in Physiology, value £18; the Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value 
£10 10s ; the Treasurer’s Prize, value £10 10s ; General Proficiency Prizes for first, 
second, and third year students, of £10 10s each ; Brodie Prize in Surgery ; 
the Acland Prizein Medicine ; the Thompson Medal ; and Sir Charles Clarke’s Prize. 

All Hospital Appointments, including the two House Physicianships, and two 
House Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of competition, and are open to 
the students without additional expense of any kind. 

Clerkships and Dresserships, and all the minor appointments, are given without 
extrafees. Several = appointments, including that of Obstetric Assistant, with 
asalary of £100 and and lodging, are awarded yearly upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Medical School Committee. 

The new Physiological Laboratories and Class Rooms are now open. 

Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 

THOMAS WHIPHAM, M.B., Dean. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 


The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on OCTOBER 3rd, with an Introductory 
Address by Mr. Critchett. 

The ANNUAL DINNER of the PAST and PRESENT STUDENTS will take 
place the same evening, the Dean of the Medical School in the Chair. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following will be offered for competition 
on September 30th and October lst :— 

One Scholarship in Natural Science of the value of 100 guineas, open to an 
gentleman who has not completed a Winter Session of Study at a Medical School. 

Three Scholarships in Natural Science, each of the value of 50 guineas, under 
the same conditions. 

One Scholarship of the value of 100 guineas, open to students from Epsom 
College, being sons of medical men, and who have not completed a Winter S ession 
of Study at a Medical School. 

Two Scholarships, each of 50 guineas, open to Students from the Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, or other University, who have not entered at any London 
Medical School. 

The Hospital contains 281 beds, is situated in one of the most pleasant districte 
of London, and is in direct communication by rail with all parts of the Metropolis. 

The School Buildings, to which large additions were made in 1883, especially as 
regards the Laboratories for the teaching of Physiology and Chemistry, have 
been further enlarged by the addition of a wing containing a new Library and 
Pathological Laboratory. In the Students’ Club a large Dining-Hall and 
Reading-Room have been added. 

The course of teaching at this School insures careful and complete preparation 
for all the examining boards, the public services, and the higher University 
examinations. 

Special classes are held for the Poiiees Scientific Examination by the 
University of London. Fee, £10 103,, which will be returned to any member of 
the class who enters as a Perpetual Pupil. Gentlemen who enter for this course 
count their medival studies from the time at which they commence their attend- 
ance on the Lectures on Anatomy and Physiology. 

The Medical, surgical, and Obstetric Tutors assist the students in preparing for 
the final examinations. 

For Prospectus and further information, apply personally at 4 p.m., or by 


letter to 
GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean. 
SIDNEY PHILLIPS, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE, 
33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W.—Students a J reside in the College under 
the supervision of the Wardens, Dr. Pearce and Mr. Luff. Terms, 90 guineas for 
the Academical Year, including the assistance of the Demonstrators of the Schook 
on three evenings of the week. 
Prospectus and Rules may be obtained from the WARDENS. 


WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 
1, ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 
2, MEDICAL DEPARTMENT (including the Dental and the Pharmaceutical 


Courses). 
3. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 
4. EVENING CLASSES DEPARTMENT. 

Prospectuses of the above Departments, and of Entranve Scholarships and 
Exhibitions (twelve in number, and varying from £12 to £100 per annum), will be 
forwarded on application to the REGISTRAR of the College, or may be obtained 
from Mr. J. E. CORNISH, 33 Piccadilly, Manchester. 

HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


ITY and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE, 
CENTRAL INSTITUTION, EXHIBITION ROAD. 


The COURSES of INSTRUCTION at the Central Institution are arranged for 
the TECHNICAL EDUCATION of persons who are training for Mechanical, Civil 
or Electrical Engineering, or for any Branch of Manufacturing, and especially of 
Chemical Industry. 

The Clothworkers’ SCHOLARSHIP of £60 a year with free education, and 
several other Scholarships, will be awarded on the results of the Entrance 
Examination, to commence on TUESDAY, September 27th. : 

For programme and farther particulars, apply to the Organising Director, 
Sir Fags 4 MAGNUS, at the Offices of the Institution, Exhibition Road, 
London, 8.W. 


( eer me TRINITY COLLEGE (in the Perthshire 

Highlands),—Classical and Modern Sides, the latter a systematic, practical 
Education for boys entering early upon life. Preparations for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. SEVERAL BURSARIES 
of the value of £50 were awarded in July.—For particulars, prospectus, &., 
apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, N.B. 


DUCATION in GERMANY.—Miss MINNA WAGNER 
Villa Friedberg, 7 Neuberg, Wiesbaden, RECEIVES a LIMITED 
NUMBER of YOUNG LADIES for Education. English, French, and German 
conversation, and highest educational advantages. rofessors attend. Home 
comforts. Healthyclimate. Villa with private parkon high ground. Excellent 
references —For par. iculars, apply as above. iss Wagner will be in London 
from August 15th to October lst.—Address, 9 Manor Road, Holloway Road, N. , 
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COTLAND.—The MIDLAND RAILWAY COMPANY’S 
IMPROVED SUMMER SERVICE of Trains between LONDON and 
SCOTLAND is now in operation, as under :— 
Down Tratns.—WeeExK Days. 
AD 
@.m.| a.m. p.m,| 
15/10 85/12 20 
37) 8 55/11 40 
vee 9 4012 3 
i eae nas 8 40:10 37 
Perth ws oe ne ll — 
Ee Ss io) aOR, 
INVERNESS .... me os a ee ee, 
+ This time applies to Stranraer Harbour. 
A.—Has no connection with Inverness on Sunday mornings. 
B.—Has no connection with places north of Edinburgh on Sunday mornings. 
C.—Pullman Sleeping Cars to Glasgow, Stranraer, Greenock, Edinburgh, and 
Perth. D.—Pullman Parlour Cars to Edinburgh and Glasgow. E.—Pullman 
Sleeping Cars to Edinburgh and Glasgow. First-Class Passengers travel in the 
‘Oars attached to the Day Trains without extra payment. For Berth in Sleeping 
Car the charge between London and Stranraer is 5s, and between London and 
Greenock, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Perth 6s, in addition to the First-Class Fare. 
The Evening Express Trains reach Greenock in time for Passengers to join the 
Columba or Iona Steamers for the Highlands. Through Carriages from London 
to Greenock by these Trains, also by the 10.35 a.m. from St. Pancras. 
For pepe ars of Up-Train Service from Scotland to London, see Time-Tables 
issued by the Company. JOHN NOBLE, 
Derby, July, 1887. General Manager, Midland Railway. 
DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
Birmingham. Hrap Mistress—Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P. The School 
Course includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of a High School curriculum, 
Natural Science, with practical Laboratory work; Drawing; Class-Singing and 
Harmony ; Needlework; and Physical Exercises, ‘The New Buildings are capable 
of accommodating 200 scholars. School Hours, 9.15 to 1.0; optional and extra 
subjects in the afternoon. Seale of Fees :—Fonr to Six Guineasa Term, according 
to age. For Boarding-House arrangements, apply to the HEAD MISTRESS, 34 
toes Road. Prospectuses, and other information, can be obtained from the 
SECRETARY. NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 13th. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


BS er ea (West-End Suburb).—Miss W. ST. AUBYN, now 

in England, has a very highly recommended SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, 
established 1885. Special advantages for Music and German. Escort, September 
and October.—References, Prospectus, testimonials, from Mrs, ST, AUBYN, 
Davenham, Northwich, Cheshire. 


R. and Mrs. BARTON RECEIVE a few GIRLS to 
EDUCATE.—Mr. Barton, M.A. Camb., 1st Class in Classical Tripos, has 

had a large experience in teaching Girls, and holds testimonials from Professor 
Meiklejohn, of St. Andrews, and the Rev. R. H. Quick, formerly Lecturer on 
Education at Cambridge University. A thorough Classical Education will be 
given when desired.—For terms, &c., apply by letter to Mrs. BARTON, Eversley, 


King’s Road, Clapham Park, London, 
STAT Ss and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall Kast, S.W. 


| Sunpars. 
[0] 

p.m.) p.m. 
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Depart. 
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LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—250 Rooms; 

redecorated ; newly furnished; ornamental grounds; five acres ; eight lawn- 

tennis courts; large swimming-bath; private baths.—Full descriptive tariff of 
MANAGER, 


RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS... «. « eee 
CLAIMS PAID ... ... see 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others. Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In cases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
may be had. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
$1 and 82 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C. 








1848, 


£7,000,000 
9,000,000 








‘The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


for AUGUST. Edited by Frank Hargis, 


Tur GROWTH OF CO-OPERATION IN ENGLAND. By George 

Wuitmanisa, By Algernon Charles Swinburne, . 782 Jacob Holyoake, 
WEALTH AND THE WorkinG Ciasses. By W. H. Mallock. 

Faas By Dreams = A ae, ae Olive ponnelnar. 

E MATERIAL PROGRESS OF IRELAND. By Professor Leon i 
“WELL ROWED, Campripar!”” By F. 1. Pitman. ene 
Frencu Peasant PRoprRIETORS. By M. Betham-Edwards, 

THE Roman MaTRON AND THE Roman Lapy. By EF. Lyon Linton 
THOUGHTS ON OPINION AND INEQUALITY. By Coventry Patmore, — 
GREATER GREECE AND ITS EpucaTion. By y. Theodore Bent, 

Marie ANTOINETTE’S MILLINER’S BILL. By George Augustus Sala. 
Five PassaGEs in PRosE aND VERSE. Selected by Living Men of Letters, 


BARON E. DE MANDAT-GRANCEY, 
PADDY A T H OM E: 


OR, IRELAND AND THE IRISH AT THE PRESENT TIME, 
AS SEEN BY A FRENCHMAN, 


Crown 8vo, 4s, [Second Edition in the press, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





VERNON LEE’S NEW WORK. 


JUVENILIA: Essays on Sun ZEsthetical Questi 
By Vernon LEE, ye pe “ Belcaro,” 7, vols. small crown Qu 4 


“Written with the luminonsness, the choice wealth of illustration, the entire 
absence of fioriture, that have made the author notable among modern English 
writers for equal grace and strength of style. We naturally expect much, and 
we are not disappointed.” —Academy. 


ALLEGRA: a Novel. By Mary West. 2 vols. 


_. *The whole of the Italian story is packed full of romance and inspiration, and 
it may be questioned whether any part of the heart-moving tale has been better 
told than it is in ‘ Allegra.’ ’’—Glasgow Mail. 


BODYKE : a Chapter in the History of Irish Landlordism. 


By Henry Norman, Demy 8vo, cloth, ls ; crown 8yvo, paper, 4d. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


a 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Letau Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 





Now ready, price 1s; by post, 1s 3d, 
LESSONS in SCIENCE. By the Right Rev. Joun 
Wituan Cotenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal (1853—1833). 
London: WILLIAM Ripewar, 169 Piccadilly. 





SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD AND MODERN MASTERS FROM 
ALL THE CELEBRATED GALLERIES OF EUROPE IN 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE, 


Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 


Catalogues on application. 


OL D PARI S§5. 


TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, 
Complete in elegant Portfolio, price Three Guineas, 


The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A, 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print. 
Room, British Museum, 

Paintings, Drawings, &., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post, 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 





DIVISION of PROFITS, 1887. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Established 1835, 
For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Claims Paid, £6,800,000. 
Funds, £4,280,000. 
Profits Declared, £3,400,000. 
All now insuring will participate in the Division of 
Profits on November 20th next. 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
ears purposes. —. pp ly at the Offices of the 
IRKBECK FREEHO LAND SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 





Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Fn claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 
WILLIAM 0. MACDONALD, Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 





Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight- 
Sistincti 


: ceil ARRANGEMENTS, 1887. 


TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from May 16th, 
to October 31st, 1887. 
For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, 
issued by the Company. 
JOHN NOBLE, 


Derby, June, 1887, General Manager. 





hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 
From 35 Guineas upwards, 


18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Lists free. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
im casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on oye to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
London, W.0. 





Strand, 





I | OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 

MENT exert a rapidly favourable effect in all 
those diseases which are induced by exposure to damp 
or by great changes in temperature. They will there- 
fore be found eminently serviceable to those who 
work in iron-foundries, copper-mines, and collieries. 
These well-known remedies present manifest advan- 
tages in respect of use and effectiveness, being entirely 
compounded of vegetable drugs selected with the 
greatest care and regardless of price. When used in 
accordance with the ample printed directions which 
accompany them, they act surely but mildly, and do 
not interfere with the daily work. There are but 
few diseases which are not capable of cure—or, at all 
events, of great relief—if Holloway’s remedies are 
perseveringly used. 
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Just published, cloth, 7s 6d, 
JESUS BAR RABBA or JESUS BAR 


ABBA. By Henry Pratt, M.D., Author of “ New 
Aspects of Life and Religion.” 


POLOGIA AD HEBRAEOS (the 
Epistle and Gospel to the Hebrews). By ZENAasS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d, pp. 493. 
Edinburgh : T. and T, Crarx. London: HAMILTON, 
Apams, and Co. 





Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling, By the Same Author. 


. WATTS on ASTHMA and| NEW ASPECTS of LIFE and 
BRONOHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- RELIGION. 440 pp, crown 8yo, cloth, price 
fal Method of Curing these Diseases. By Rospert G, 7s 6d. 


warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, .0.8., &e. 


: G. MitcHett and Co. 
aa: and SIMPKIN and Co., 


Court. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


The HIBBERT LECTURES, 1887. 


Professor A. H. SAYCE.—LECTURES 
on the ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION as 
ILLUSTRATED by the BABYLONIAN RELI- 
— With an Appendix, 460 pp., 8vo, cloth, 


hy 


Red Lion Court, 
Stationers’ Hall 





PFLEIDERER’S “‘ PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION.” 
Just published, Vol. II., 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d, 


The PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION, on 
the Basis of its History. I. History of the Philo- 
sophy of Religion, from Spinoza to the Present 
Day. By Professur Otro PFLEIDERER. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. ALLAN Menzies. Vol. II. From 
Schleiermacher to the Present Day, With many 
Additions by the Author. 


Subscribers to the THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION 
Fonp Lisrary receive this Volume for 7s, Pros; 
tus, with Contents of the Series, post-free on applica- 
tion. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
SPECTACLES. 

«Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness.” 

Mr. H, LAURANCE, OOULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “ The Eye in Health und Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH—6 Poultry, E.C. 





WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and 20 
South Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 





Just published, Second Edition, price 1s ; per post, 1s 2d. 


URE ENTONI FLORILEGIUM: being 

Fifteen Latin Sonnets from the Riviera. By 

’ + een ATED pe Earpiey W1LMoT, Bart., formerly Scholar 
of Balliol. 


London: EpwarpD Stanrorp, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Cow. 


“T consider it a very rich, delicious Cocoa. It is 
highly concentrated, and therefore economical as a 
family food. It isthe drink par excellence forchildren, 
and gives no trouble in making.”"—W. H. R.STanLey, 
M.D. 


LIEBIG 
Cookery Books Cc O M PANY’S 


post-free on 
EXTRACT 


application to the 
OF MEAT, 


Company, 
9 Fenchurch 

*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 

Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 


HE ENGLISH CLERGYMAN and 
the PRESENT TIMES. An Ordination Sermon, 
By W. J. Kennepy, M.A., Vicar of Barnwood. 


Kra@an Pav, TrENcH, and Co., London, 








UsE 





Avenue, London, 
E.C. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signatare, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





SOAP.] [SOAP. 


P E A R S’ 


SOAP.] [SOAP, 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
. FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office 1 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


A New Serial Story by the 
Author of “ Dorothy Fox” 
and “ Adam and Eve,” 
is commenced in the 
AUGUST NUMBER of 
the TEMPLE BAR MAGA- 
ZINE, entitled ‘““LOYALTY 
GEORGE.” 





THE STORY OF A KISS. 


By Mrs, WYNNE. 
In 3 vols, 


AN UGLY DUCKLING. 
By HENRY ERROLL. : 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


THE GOVERNMENT 
OFFICIAL, 


3 vols. 
This New Novel is now in the hands of all the 
Librarians, 


WERNER’S NEW STORY. 


HER SON. In 38 vols, 
Translated from the German by CHRISTINA. 
TYRRELL. 


“* Her Sor’ is one of the best specimens of German 
fiction that has for some time past been rendered into 
ourtongue. There is a happy mixture of the romance 
which belongs to a former age with what may be 
termed the actuality of our day, that renders this 
work original and highly attractive...... The interest 
of the novel, which is admirably translated, increases 
towards the close. It is throughout romantic and 
picturesque.’’—Morning Post, 


WERNER’S other Works are:— 
I, Success, and How he Won it. 
6s. 
6s. 


63. 
II, Under a Charm, 
III, No Surrender, 


THREE NEW BOOKS AT 6s EACH. 


TO BE HAD AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND AT 
ALL LIBRARIES, 


TOOj|CURIOUS. By E. J. Goodman. 
The RING of GYGES. By Charles 


WENTWORTH LISLE. 


ALEXIA. By Eleanor C. Price. 


A VILLAGE TRAGEDY. By Mar- 


GARET L, Woops. In 1 vol. post 8vo, 33 6d. 





At all Bookstalls and Railway Stations. 


The DANVERS JEWELS. In 1 vol. 


post 8vo, ls. 


LATEST ADDITIONS TO 
BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
Each 63, 


Miss Broughton’s DOCTOR CUPID. 
Mdille. Corell’?s VENDETTA! 
Miss Carey’s WEE WIFIE. 
Miss Fothergill’s BORDERLAND. 
And, next week, 
Malle. Corell’s A ROMANCE OF 
TWO WORLDS. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





Wellington Street, Strand, 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 
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CAUTION TO PARENTS.—The delicate skin of Infants and Children is particularly liable to injury from coarse and unrefined 
Toilet Soap, which ig commonly adulterated with the most pernicious ingredients; hence, frequently, the irritability, redness, and blotchy 3 
appearance of the skin, from which many children suffer. The public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to guide + 
them to a proper selection, so a pretty box, a pretty colour, or an agreeable perfume too frequently outweighs the more important considera. 
tion, viz, THE COMPOSITION OF THE SOAP ITSELF. It should be remembered that ARTIFICIALLY. 
COLOURED SOAPS ARE FREQUENTLY POISONOUS, particularly the Red, Blue, and Green varieties: and nearly all 
Toilet Soaps contain an excess of Soda. White Soap, such as “Curd,’’ usually contains much more Soda than others, owing to the use of 
Cocoa-Nut Oil, which makes a bad, strongly alkaline Soap, very injurious to the Skin, besides leaving a disagreeable odour on it. The serious 
injury to children resulting from these Soaps often remains unsuspected in spite of Nature’s warnings, until the unhealthy and irritable 
condition of the Skin has developed into some unsightly disease, not unfrequently baffling the skill of the most eminent Dermatologists, 


PEARS SOAP 


Its agreeable perfume, beautiful appearance, and 
soothing properties, commend it as the 
greatest luxury of the toilet. 



























Fair white hands. 
Bright clear complexion. 


Soft healthful skin. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE DELICATE SKIN OF LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
AND ALL SENSITIVE TO THE WEATHER. 








Mdme. ADELINA PATTI. Mrs. LANGTRY. Mdme. MARIE ROZE MAPLESON. 
“T have found Pears’ Soap matchless for the hands “TI have much pleasure in stating that I have used “For preserving the complexion, keeping the skin 
and complexion,” Pears’ Soar for some time, and I prefer it to any | soft, free from redness and roughness, and the hands 
(Signed), other.” (Signed), in nice ,condition, Pears’ is the finest Soap in the 


ADELINA PATTI, LILLIE LANGTRY. world,” (Signed), © MARIE ROZE. 





Sir ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., late President of the Royal College of Surgeons, England, writes, in the “ Journal 
of Cutaneous Medicine :’—“The use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the skin in health, to maintain 
its complexion and tone, and prevent its falling into wrinkles. ..... PEARS is a name engraven on the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant; and Pears’ Transparent Soap is an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of 
the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 


PEARS’ SOAP is sold everywhere in Tablets, 1s each. Larger sizes, 1s 6d and 2s 6d. (The 2s 6d Tablet is 
perfumed with Otto of Roses. A smaller Tablet, unscented, is sold at 6d.) Insist on having PEARS’, as injurious imitations , 
are often substituted for extra gain, even by dealers who would be thought “respectable,” some of whom attract the 
public into their shops or stores by marking PEARS’ SOAP at LESS than COST PRICE, and then recommend some 
rubbish on which they get a large profit. 
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